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DEWAB’S. PBOFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label'') 


RAQUEL RAM API 

HOME: New York City 
AGE: 34 

PROFESSION: Architect/Urban Designer 
HOBBIES: Graphic art, tennis, people. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Tolstoy’s 
“Anna Karenina” 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Headed the 
urban design group which devised a plan to 
preserve and revitalize New York's Little Italy. 
QUOTE: “The built environment is a reflection 
of our culture. A cityscape reveals where we are 
at, how we feel about our community and how 
much we respect ourselves. To an urban designer, 
a good urban environment is one which gives us 
a sense of place, joy, and freedom of choice.” 
PROFILE: Sophisticated. Persuasive. 

Concerned about how the urban environment 
affects the people who live in it. 

SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label-®” 



/t UthentlC. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskiesin Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." The quality standards estab¬ 
lished In 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 

Hebrides. Dewar's never varies. 




100's 

20 CICARETTES 


Decisions...decisions... Make your decision 


Low tar 
(only 8 mg.) 


ill 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right 


PAIL MAIL 

EXTRA MOLD 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
It's lower in tar than 98% 
of all cigarettes sold. 
Made extra mild by 
the Air-Stream Filter. 


Warning: The Surgeon Generel Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous tn Your Health. 


Pall Mall 100‘s.20 mg. "tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 75 

Pall Malt Extra Mild... 8 mg. "tar. 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




















A lot of people 
think so much of 
our tire, they 
think they can't 
afford it. 


K\ cry hack doesn't know Pirelli. 

But the people who do know 
ns. know tis for some pretty 
impressive things. 

Some people know that for 
years Pirelli tires have been 
standard equipment on the most 
demanding ears in the world: 
Ferraris. Porsches. Mercedes and 
tin* like. 

Others know that Pirelli tires 
wore among the first radials in the 
world. And that we've been making 


•These 


them for over 25 years. i\\ Inch i- 
about 15 years longer than any 
radial made in America.) 

And a few people have even 
heard that our radial designs are so 
highly regarded by the tire 
manufacturers themselves that 68 
lire companies have used our 
patents to make their radials. 

Because of all this acclaim, 
many people just naturally assume 
that a Pirelli will he unaffordable 
to them. 


This is very far from true. You 
may find this hard to believe, but a 
Pirelli w ill only cost you about S2 
more than a Goodyear steel-belted 
radial. \nd ii w il) actually cost you 
about $2 less than a Miehelin steel- 
belted radial/ 

Il you can afford a Goodyear, 
and you can afford a Miehelin. you 
now know you can afford a Pirelli. 

llRELlIi 


1/1/76. 


ell 2'li76. 




The only shoe 
of its kind. 





The Earth shoe. 
The shoe 
conceived to 
work in motion. 


It seems that the 
people who make 
shoes keep forgetting 
that the people who 
buy them use them 
for walking. Some 
shoes aren't even the 
shape of feet. 

That's why the 
Earth* brand shoe 
was conceived and 
invented. To be the 
most comfortable, 
functional, efficient 
vehicle ever designed 
for human feet. 

In other words, it 
was created for 
walking. 


Fashion could 
design a 
million shoes, 
function only one. 

To design new shoes, 
most shoe designers look 


The 
EARTH 
shoe comes in 
styles for men 
and women, from 
open sandals to high 
boots. From $23.50 to 
S4.Q.50. 


te EartlfShoe is shaped lilic your 
s shotted 

at old shoes. Or fashion 
magazines. Or copy each 
other. And. even though 
feet don't change shape, 
shoes do. 

Anne Kalsd didn't do 
this. Instead, she studied 
how you walk. Because 
that’s where the question 
of how to design a perfect 
shoe is answered. 

And from this 
study, the Earth 
brand shoe was born. 

A shoe designed to fit 
your foot and work as 
your partner. By 
guiding you 
through a 
gait call¬ 
ed ‘pure 
walking.’ 
A smooth 
rolling motion 
to move you 
effortlessly, easily 


We gave it abrasion 
tests, pull tests, flex 
tests, extreme temper¬ 
ature tests, even color 
tests. We tried to wear 
it down, pull it apart, 
split and crack it. 

And we made sure it 
stood up to even,' test. 


Shoes that look like, 
but don't work like 
Earth brand shoes. 


Putting the Earth shoe 
to the test. 


And after the Earth' 
shoe was designed to take 
the ultimate step, we 
made sure it would take 
thousands and millions 
of those steps. 


Anne Kalse. 

I mentor ot the EAR III 
neyalive heel shoe 


We tested it* tcrencjlh, it*. 
its endurance. 

and comfortably. 

This pure walking 
starts with your down¬ 
ward thrust, which is 
actually greater than your 
body weight. The Earth 
shoe cushions this shock, 
gathers momentum from 
its lowered heel, glides 
you along and springs you 
off the big toe and into 
the next step. 

This is the path of 
power Anne Kalsd learn¬ 
ed from the human form 
in motion. 


After millions of 
people came to love 
the Earth brand shoe, 
many shoe companies 
began to copy it. 

But. here's the fun¬ 
ny part of our story. 
They all copied how 
we look, not how we 
work. Because, as 
we said before, peo¬ 
ple keep forgetting 
that shoes are for 
walking. 


IGarth 

ishoe 

EARTH is the re<)istered 
trademark of Kals? Systemet. 
Inc. for its neyative heel shoes 
and other products. 


CMtlClllf. 


You can only buy the Earth shoe at Earth Shoe Stores. For store near you. call toll free 800 327 8912. In Florida. 800 432 5024. 
Or write (or mail-order brochure, Earth Shoe. Dept. M0.251 Park Ave. South, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 






















General Telephone & Electronics, One Slamlord Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Laser flashes 
bounced off satellites 
may warn the world 
of earthquakes. 


The earth’s crust twists and 
turns. Slowly. A few feet in a life¬ 


time. But these small movements 
create great stresses, and when the 
earth shakes them off, cities can be 
destroyed. 

Now there's a way to measure 
and possibly predict these earth 
movements by bouncing laser 
light off a satellite. It takes a 
super-powerful laser like the 
one made by GTE Sylvania 
to do the job. 

This laser fires three intense 
flashes per second—pulses of 
green light 1 V 2 billion watts strong 
lasting 1/5 billionth of a second. 
The precise liming of these flashes 
allows high-precision measure¬ 
ment of the distance between the 
satellite and the ground—to within 
an inch or two. 

This high technology is a reflec¬ 
tion of what’s going on at GTE. 

The world is changing—and 
we’re helping it change. 



■■ HOLDS 

PH balls 

VH BAG SHAG 
*P S17.95 

I FILLED WITH SIX 
IDOZ. SHAG BALLS 1 

Jo ° 832 95 


Perfect 

Balance 

ZEBRA PUTTER 
BY RAM 

^ 555 


i Sfiahtrocfi i 
LUCK OUT 

Green Magic "Sold" Graphite 
Putter (leafljn heel & toe) with 

Green Fur Putter 



ARTHUR ASHE 

. . Head 
, Competition 2 
ruu „, Boron Flex 

Covet and 1 Doien $59.00 Frame Only 

“"""“I $67.00 Wif, Nylon 

$77.11 $77.00 ».« 


, lYrwW PUTTERS 

run mb. hros $19 ea 

; M ?0, M 74. M 29,10, 11._ oc - 
t. Men's or ladies Frame 76 S2!) ea 
See lyni Ad in April Goll Digest lor detells. 
See this ad lor more areal prices on lyni 
U S A., Ch. Master. 

Tilanium, Graphite 
' and Tigress models. 


lei Woods 


1976 PRO 
CLUBS AT 
DISCOUNT PRICES 

lyni Master Model Irons and Wood 
lynxC B Irons Maslerh 
lynx US* lions and Wow' 

Ben Hooan Producer 
Ben Hogan Director 
Be" Hogan Apei 

ConSdence If Irons $o*d Slat* Woods 
First fhgnt Phantom 

esSEStt" Persimmon Woods 

Honeycomb irons - Simget Woods 

hi David Skraers 

Gambon BC TOW 

MacGregor Ml icasl slamless ami 

M»«tv vshklt orei hosei) 

Pedersen 100 • Persimmon Woods 


Ham Accubar 
Spaldng fide Centunon 
Spalding top Fkie legacy 

MW 


m hand siauoann Ungth 


i?S? S778 $33 $109 1141 

252 778 33 109 141 res 

M SS S 13 is ?s 

739 763 31 17? 159 Yes 

n! “ 3 S 13 S 

779 75? 30 109 141 Nn 

ss a a 


•Wf 


715 76 96 '74 


S IB 

^ s a -s « he 

" ~ " $ «- 

ii 


B 

a I 


Wallet Hagen Haig Ultra LARS 

SCW™- its 

hjB PowerBrk Citation “ R<? 

109 729 27 109 141 Yes Yes Yes 

8 m 8 in 18 s IS a 

J? S -8 III-11! ffi IS- E 

*■<>■>*> I-W-V—C-MH Xt'.U 

? ? Ladies - Cell Us - We Hive II * ? 

* * Southpaws — Cell Us — We Have II * -b 

CADDYLAC SI 59 

"YOU LL NEVER LACK A CAOOV 

• "»•)«» -** 

1976 SEN HOGAN PERSIMMON W000S 

1 1-4 SI36 r rrj,* * "vS** $177 

WILSON CUSIOM GRAPHITE OhiVER 

100N Graphite CAD ^W 

firm Sh.n Only 

Heel toe Weiphling v 


YOUR COMPANY NAME IMPRINTED" 
ON THE WILSON IDeoeomo 

1976 Peverbiit Oeen Slock 

Pre SAoe Only 

Wooes $16 E> hens $11 Ee. 

609 Mun Rl Haul 919 • Mens Rl Hand 

* » 

e e 

Woods Aran m 13 4 5 6 7 

Irons 2 him PW SW iho ladies •! "cm 

Yews New Ul*»seLo» PmeV 

r7Ji. zO\ s9 ’; 

$8 " Xj^ysio 1 ; 

1971 PRO MILS 

Hoo>>LealerM^M• <—MProSran^O MM•JooFine 

Omkwiin—lit—n **«so.- »»• 

(he C O 0 »» arrsonaiirel lilHI 

t»\ puces same as in TiUerii al »•'»« 

- mwmweCewi oun »« One c.~* 


WEST HILLS PRO SHOP offers the No. I Tour Bell 

Personalized with your 
{<? c, namt, company or avanl. 

Sit to $19 par dotan al 
»*ue» rocs i most Pro Shops. 

‘"'“unwr ee Now. yours for as low as 

$11.95 par doien. 

Z. WEST MUIS TltlllJT rticis 


s V /// 

1 " _ «*'* 







usoerAiiziNC cha»C 4 ne oo/fn 


W i V X : '! i 

Iktl LOGOTVPt 

... 2.:—-, . 

Mjiry-wreim— 


Ordaring limits a 


COMBINE 
TO SAVE $ 


' 1 ^ 


• Comome Tclai ooren or Personakjed and ho 
Pr rtonasn Charge_ 


Ulhod 


lyni USA Model Woodsy inn, virtually $105 
Wds avail 11.3.4 SI m l A RRXXXIIe.es 
7 W(1s $706 3 W0-, $303 4 was $396 

lyni USA Model Irons ? 1 thru PW $660 

O'wmg Uon $65 «2 iron or SW $65 

Pedersen Model 100 Woods? Individually $108 

Wds avail 11.3 4 5 6 7) in l-A R-S-X XX lle.es 
7 was $21? 3 was $317 1 Was $408 

Pedersen Spoiler Irons* 3 thru PW $660 

Driving lion $65 *2 iron or SW $85 

MENS UTIIITY 6 PUTTERS 
Con sole. Sana Wfrt.nc 001 or 007 SJ4 

Con-Sole. Pilching Wedge $34 

Palmer Puller Pei .anal Mogpl $19 

Skyway Puller Models 1 thru 10 $23 

MacGregor Iron Matiar Putlar $16 

Acushnel Bullseye Old Standard $19 

Ping Puller Anser Model 34 35 36 $20 

Lyni Prowler oi Confidence Finesse Wedqe $33 
Con-Sole. An Purpose Wedge Model 069 $34 

lyni Master or CR or USA Driving Iron R-S $33 
Ping or Shamrock Diming Iron R-S $33 

Haig Ultra or Wilson Staff Driving Hon R-S $77 
Ping Titanium Shalt Driving lion R-S $125 

* V LADIES PRO SETS 6 PRO CLUBS • ? 
lyni tigress 3 Lo PW S1T6 t 3.5 Was $60 
Individual Woods (t.3.4.5 6.7) $26 

Individual Hons <2 10 PW SW. Putter) S23 
Ram Golden Girl 11-3-5 4 3 lo PW with bag A 
Matching Head Coversl Slate Yellow oi Blue $149 


1975 RAM ACCUBAR 


1976 Graphite Clubs 
All availihl. m Wens Right Hand 
« Means avail Mens lei! hand also 
* Means avail ladies right hapd also 

Wilson 1200 Oliver firm or X-Firm ■*- $99 

Pedersen Model 100 — Persimmon.*? $10$ 

Woods available (i 3 4 5| m L-Aifl S X 

lyni Master Model Driver A-R-S X $105 

Wilson Slid 11 i i Ullradyne II* $99 

Woods available (l 7 3.4.5) in film or X-fiim 

.Stall Mod 11 S3 IRS 44 R $536 


gan Ann 
gor MT Jui 


I S 


$4? 


MacGregor 

Citation a3 .... _ __ .. _ _ 

Conhdence Solid Slate or Stature Stale R-SS44 
Ben Hogan Persimmon 43 R-S-X 44 R S-X $47 
Wilton Ste« It. i2 4. 51 R-S. 16 7) R $36 

Lyni Master Model. <4. 5. 6. 7) A-R-S $36 

BOYS A GIRLS CLUBS 

Ram 1 4 3 Wood 3 5 7. 9 Putter Bad $56 
• 1 Wood 3. 5 7 Putter 6 Bag $42 Individual 
Wood $11 lodiv irons $6 Avail • let! Hand 
Ages 10-14 Avail Right Hand Age 5-9 6 '0-14. 

• * "VELCRO GOlf GLOVES * * 

Elomc $6 95 RT HD 6 Southpaw or RT HO Cadel 
s M Ml I xi . Ladies S.M l (Red Bk Blue. Wh. 

Parker $4.95 Rl HD only 


L (Tan. Y 


Blue V 


LI Gr | 


COMPLETE 

SET 


T 


Men s Right Hand Only 
Standard Length 
Dynakte • Regular Shalt e Dynamic - Slit* Shah • 
1-3-4 or 1-3-5 $69 1-3-4 5 *90 3 Thru PW *149 
2 Thru PW *167 Sand WwSg* *23 


& 

19 ” 


M A.R.S.X. 


Hi Slow a way Cart 


1975 HOGAN MENS R. H. 

- 1975 SPALDING EXECUTIVE 

. Mens Right Hind -Rflei Only 

1-3-5 $65 1-3-4 $$109 3 PWS179 


1976MecGREGOR VIP 
Mem Right Head — B or $ Fill 
W.WT t 1Then PW4 JWS21S 

top YOUTH RACinS IPRESTBUMGI 
Head Jr (AMMmrml. 4V $21 
Spalding Jr tournament (WoorJI. 4'. $21 
Dunlop Jr Fort (Wood). 4’y" $21 
Wilson Jr Chimp(Woedl.4". 4V. 4V" $11 


5 SERVES U RIGHT «9 

rJ.R.C0mmen«.4 0, Mu. J... Kim 


TENNIS ANY0N 

HEAD STAN0AR0 • Alum 
W1LS0H T4000o Steel Frame 
WILSON KRAMER AUTO . Wood T-ame 
DUNLOP AWXPIY FORT • Wood F-amn 
SPALDING LOTUS ONE • Wood With Boron 


Orrvers avail in Standard I 


the *™prnce 


$65 $80- 

--rear- 


jnwscoum prici 


!Si : 1 : 8! 8! 


Please speedy your gnp sue 
Strung It no preterence. sla 
more information on other It 


and racket weight, also the desiied lens«n you would kke the racket 
1 standard men s soeaheahons or standard ladies speoheahons For 
mis rackets that we slock, send lor our tennis brochure 


$189 Frame 
/ $117 Grit Strung 
*177 Nylon Strung * 


, I TENNIS BALLS 

2^ sS, $10.95 Doz 


he order SJS Ml *J kendai? lor on 
mi hiih fra saop sn Mm . Cimtee r 
Masteicharge Eurocard or Ai 
joiners Club or Amoco T( 


.«»J*l Su B—O 


Cornpoui Pa 1SI01 USA 
*|] *11eg. Con!. Orark nrewai— 
Penn shipping aOOttss ado 6‘< sales In _ 
l]] Srane fuel _ 


. .. nhPinonakitdBam SebToU— 
Hr Sub lour longni hand side o<couoon 

cMuiuu.K.aiH-wmei 


•Prices mciude postage and insurance lo U S Alaska Hawaii ana Puerto Rico by U P S or Parcel 
Post •Overseas US Military lAPO * FPOl »u PAL or AIR Parcel Post al NO additional charge »*ir 
freight and Other Premium Transportation at buyers tenues' and eioense ‘Prices valid wood wide 
Overseas orders sent airfreight wilh height charges and import duties collect id buyer Merchandise 
shipped overseas coiled il order is m rxcess oi U S $200 ‘Canadian orders under *100 musl be 
prepaid We ship ireighl tree into Canada Canadian inland height service and forwarding lees, 
duties 6 sales lax paid by buyer when order is dekvered ‘Prices sublet lo change 
COPYRIGHT 1976 west Mills Pro Shop si 4/12/76 



foot Joy 

GOLF SHOES $48 

Leather Construction 
Tungsten Sprkes 
Black. Brown or While 
B-910 13 C 8 to 13 

D-710 13 £-81010 


jSb 


POM-POM KNITS 

Brown Beige Maroon White 
Blue White Yellow White 
Gold. Black Black While 
Red White Blue Red Black 
JUMBO POM-POM 
set of 4 $12 93 
REGULAR POM-POM 
set of 4 *7.95 



S37 

HE GINTY 
FAIRWAY WOOD 

Heavy V shaped so* pate 
lifts Dan into the an eve" out 
Of tall grass or a light ke 

Available ml. A R S Flex Mens 
or lades Right 6 Lett Hand 


Mod orders 
shipped 
in 24 hours. 



TOLL 
FREE _ 

OUT OF STATE ^ 

800-245-1764 








































































stock 


IMPORTED 


BEST SELLING BRANDY IN THE PLACE 


Of the world's many fine brandies, one outsells 
all others. Distinctively smooth, slow-aged Stock '84. 
Doesn't it deserve a place in your place? 


$TOCK ^ 

brandy V , 


STOCK '84 


EIGHTY PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. ©1975 
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22 He’s a Beaut, Honest 

Kentucky Derby favorite Honest Pleasure 
ran off with a Florida stepping stone 

by William Leggett 

24 Let the Good Times Roll 

Shirley Babashoff set the beat at the AAU 
indoor swimming championships 

by Jerry Klrshenbaum 

26 War in the Pacific 

Seatf/e, Phoenix and Los Angeles battle lor 
two spots in the NBA playotls 

by Joe Jares 

28 Paddling Along to a Title 

Even as purists paled, the platform tennis 
bunch fought it out at Forest Hills 

by Douglas S. Looney 



30 The Women’s Masters 


The Departments 


They put the winner in the kitchen, not in a 
green coat, at the splashy Colgate 

by Dan Jenkins 


38 Baseball 1976 

40 American League: Jim Kaplan reviews the 
year of Lynn and Rice, plus team analyses 

52 National League: Mark Mulvoy profiles do¬ 
it-all Joe Morgan, plus scouting reports 

98 The star-crossed career of Jackie Jensen, 
sport's Golden Boy, recalled by Ron Fimrite 

72 “65 for Daylight” 

As green as the money all about him, the 
author visits a quarter-horse track 

by Jay Cronley 


19 Scorecard 
78 TV/Radlo 
80 Hockey 

Credits on page 117 


86 Skiing 
94 Gymnastics 

117 For the Record 

118 19th Hole 


Next Week 

JACK'S JACKETS, the green ones, number five, 
and at the Masters this week the mighty Nicklaus 
goes for six. Johnny Miller and Tom Weiskopf 
would settle for one. Dan Jenkins stands watch 

MEN OF THE CLOTH, having discovered that 
Sunday is games rather than worship, are adapt¬ 
ing. In the first part of a series. Frank Deford 
looks into the "Jocks for Jesus" movement. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATE D15 Published •weMy o.cept one issue at yes' end by T one 
Inc 541 N Fa-bankS Cl. Chicago III 6C6U O'lncipei o«<e Rockeieiii" C!' 
NY NY I00J0J R Shopley. President E P Lcnahan Troasu-o' C 8 Boa- 
Sec reury Second<laS* posuge pa-3 41 Chicago III end el additional ma.i.ng 
ohices Authwlied as secondc'ess "tad by she Post OM-ce Oepi Ottawa Canada 
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It s nice 

to be 

wrong, 


When we first introduced the Xerox 
9200 Duplicating System we thought it was a very 
good idea. 

But we’re happy to say “very good” hasn’t 
been the typical reaction. 



"The best” 


Don Staff 

Copy Center A lanager 
American Hospital Supply 
McGaw Park, Illinois 
“...the added volume that we 
can do...we’d never be able 
to handle this with automatic 
offset. The most critical tiling in 
automatic offset is the chemistry that’s involved. 

With the 9200, you’ve eliminated all of this!’ 



"Fantastic” 

Louis Cunnniskey 
Section Head 
U.S. Trust Company 
New York, New York 
“My biggest compliment to 
Xerox is to the service people, 
and the support groups, the 
training, the follow-up...the 
help that we get from sales. I can’t honestly remember 
working overtime with the 9200 because of backlog.” 



"Excellent” 

John F. Cannon 

S uperintendent, Typing/Duplicating 
Peoples Gas Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
“The 9200 has tremendous 
productivity capability 
because of its unlimited on-line 
sorter. We presently 
arc sorting on-line 96% of the volume reproduced 
on the 9200.” 



"Thrilled” 

IV'illiam C. Mains 
Graphic Services Manager 
Cargill 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“As one of my employees 
said to me, it was one of the 
few times in 20 years 
that she’s actually received 
accolades from Departmental Managers on the 
work, quality, and speed of copies.” 



"Unbelievable” 


Paid D. Lafjerly 

Manager, Engineering Specifications 
Jeep Corporation 
American Motors 
Toledo, Ohio 


“The 9200 is doing two things 
for us. Number one, it’s saving us 
money, and number two, it’s 
making our people more productive. And this is 
probably our biggest saving.” 



"One heck of a 
machine” 

James J. Babel 
Purchasing Supervisor 
F & M Savings Bank 
Minneapolis, M innesota 
“It has been very, very depend¬ 
able, with quick turnaround. 
For our particular operation 
the 9200 is in my opinion one of the most efficient 
duplicating systems going. And I sincerely believe that!’ 


XEROX 


XEROX 9 inj 93»® ire trai-ouAi of XEROX CORPORATION. 






Dunlop salutes 
Hubert Green. 

You’ve made the Maxfli 
Ball and Maxfli Clubs 
the hottest equipment 
on the PGA Tour with your 
40 under par performance 
three weeks in a row at the 
Doral, Jacksonville and 
Heritage Tournaments. 

Congratulations on achieving 
superstar status for “The 
Skinny Kid from Birmingham”. 
Only nine other golfers 
have won three in a row. 

People identify with a 
winner. That’s why all golfers 
will want to play the equipment 
you use — 

Maxfli Balls and Clubs. 

irLfk 

<§) 

w' 

Maxfli 

umvisOr- 

Makers of world famous Maxfli balls, clubs and bags 

Dunlop Sports Company. Division of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. Buffalo, N Y. 
Hubert Green is a member ol the Dunlop Goll Advisory Stall 
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Sports Illustrated 

teftiK 


2 FEET X 3 FEET :: $2.00 EACH 


BASEBALL 

Larry Bowa B520 
_Lou Brock 10N4 
Jeff Burroughs B504 
Steve Garvey B501 

_Greg Gross B507 

Al Hrabosky B519 
_Jim "Catfish" Hunter 
B516 

Reggie Jackson 9A3 
—Fred Lynn B517 
Bill Madlock B521 
_ Bobby Murcer B509 

_Jim Palmer B50Z 

Pete Rose 3N 1 
_ Nolan Ryan B510 
Mike Schmidt B511 

_Tom Seaver B515 

Willie Stargell 8N4 
Don Sutton B513 
_Joe Torre B5I4 


BASKETBALL 

Nate Archibald 18BI 
_Rick Barry BK502 
_Austin Carr BK506 


— Phil Chenier BK504 
Dave Cowens 3B2 

_Billy Cunningham BK507 

— Julius Erving 17B1 
_ Walt Fraiier 9B2 

_Gail Goodrich BK501 

_John Havlicek 3B1 
-Connie Hawkins 14B42 
Spencer Haywood 305 
Lou Hudson 8K508 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 304 
Bob Lamer BK509 
Pete Maravich BK510 
Bob McAdoo 4B1 
George McGinnis 303 
Rudy Tomianovich 8K506 

_Norm Van Lier 302 

Sidney Wicks I6B1 
Keith Wilkes 301 


HOCKEY 

— Bobby Clarke 1H1 

_Tony Esposito 1H6 

_ Bobby Orr 1H3 

_ Berme Parent 1H5 

— Dave Schultz 1H7 


FOOTBALL 

_Ken Anderson 107 

— OtisArmstrong 111 
Robert Babich 109 

—Steve Bartkowski 101 

_Jim Bertelsen 114 

—Fred Biletmkoff 9A25 

— Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

— lobn Brockmgton 7N42 
_ Larry Brown 16N43 
-Waymond Bryant 105 
—Chuck Foreman 9N44 
_ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

Joe Green I3N75 

— Bob Grtese 7A12 
_John Hadl 113 
—Chris Hanburger 127 
-Franco Harris 13N32 
—Jim Hart 123 

— Mack Herron 117 
_J D Hill 104 
-Gary Huff 106 

Harold Jackson 8N29 
_Charley Johnson 4A12 

— Ron Johnson 11N30 
Billy Kilmer 16N17 

_Larry Little 115 

— Jim Mandich 116 


Hockey posters run 18" x 24" 


—Archie Manning 10N8 

— Terry Metcalf 122 
_Lydell Mitchell 103 

Merlin Olsen 8N74 

_Alan Page 9N88 

_Dan Pastorim 118 

— Jim Plunkett 1A16 
Greg Pruitt 108 

—John Riggins 8A44 
—Charlie Sanders 6N88 
OJ Simpson 2A36 

— Ken Stabler 9A12 

— Roger Staubach 5N12 
_Altie Taylor 112 

_Otis Taylor 6A89 

_Don Woods 126 

TENNIS 

— Billie Jean King 1T5 
_ Rod Laver 1T1 

_ John Newcomb 1T6 

SOCCER 

_ Pele 1SC2 

— Kyle Rote. Jr ISCt 

OTHER SPORTS 

— Johnny Miller 1G1 
—Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked at S2 00 each or at your special 
offer of 3 for S5 00 (and SI 50 for each 
additional poster) I've indicated how many 
of each t want 
I enclose S for 

posters, plus S 75 to cover postage and 
handling 

Cash □ Check Money Order 
Note These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof lubes 
to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

P O Box 8086-5153 
Philadelphia. Pa 19177 


address 


cty 


slate ;ip 

(Please allow 4-6 weeks lor delivery) 

Sorry No Canadian orders will be accepted 

SI0412 










Rally Car Wax. 

It shines better 
because it cleans better 


B88K1ALK 

by JONATHAN YARW.EY 


A COLLECTION OF OLD LARDNER PIECES 
PUTS A NEW LUSTER ON HIS REPUTATION 



14 

m 

“Rally" is as easy to use as self¬ 
polishing waxes. But "Rally " cleans 
off road film and dull paint as it puts 
down brilliant wax protection. Get a 
cleaner, better shine that stands up 
to weather and washing. Get “Rally”. 


Ringgold Wilmer Lardner died in September 
1933. He was 48 years old. Tuberculosis, 
heart (rouble and alcoholism killed him. His 
funeral was private. The grief was not. 

He was perhaps the most popular Amer¬ 
ican writer of his day. His widow was over¬ 
whelmed by condolences from the people in 
sports, show business and journalism whom 
he loved: Jerome Kern, William L. Veeck 
(Bill’s father). Will Rogers, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Eddie Collins, George S. Kaufman. 
Damon Runyon, Fielding Yost. Westbrook 
Pegler, who was at the World Scries in Wash¬ 
ington shortly after 1-ardner’s death, orga¬ 
nized a two-page letter to Mrs. Lardner that 
seems to have been signed by everyone who 
passed through the press box, baseball play¬ 
ers and reporters alike. 

Later that fall a piece called Ring appeared 
in The New Republic, written by a friend 
whose name evokes nostalgia for the '30s. 
The last paragraph reads: 

"A great and good American is dead. Let 
us not obscure him by the flowers, but walk 
up and look at that fine medallion, all abrad¬ 
ed by sorrows that perhaps we are not 
equipped to understand. Ring made no en¬ 
emies. because he was kind, and to many 
millions he gave release and delight." 

Scott Fitzgerald wrote that. He also wrote, 
in the same loving eulogy, these haunting 
lines: 

". . . Whatever Ring's achievement was it 
fell short of the achievement he was capable 
of. . Ring moved in the company of a few 
dozen illiterates playing a boy's game. A 
boy’s game, with no more possibilities in it 
than a boy could master, a game bounded 
by walls which kept out novelty or danger, 
change or adventure. 

"This material . . . was the text of Ring's 
schooling during the most formative period 
of the mind. A writer can spin on about his 
adventures after thirty, after forty, after fifty, 
but the criteria by which these adventures 
are weighed and valued arc irrevocably set¬ 
tled at the age of twenty-five. However deep¬ 
ly Ring might cut into it, his cake had ex¬ 
actly the diameter of Frank Chance's 
diamond." 

What beautiful words, and what wrong 
words. The dimensions of Lardner's accom¬ 
plishments have been neglected or misunder¬ 
stood for so long that he has almost passed 
from our consciousness. We may remember 
one or two of his classic lines—"You know 
me, Al," or. "Shut up, he explained" but 


New easy-to-use tube 







his profound influence upon American writ¬ 
ing seems to be largely forgotten. 

Perhaps, with the publication of Some 
Champions (Scribner’s, S8.95), that situation 
will in some measure be corrected. Edited 
by Matthew J. Bruccoli and Richard Lay¬ 
man, with an introduction by Ring Lardncr 
Jr. (whose Lardner family history will be 
published later this spring). Some Champions 
is a collection of 26 Lardncr pieces published 
between 1911 and 1934. Sixteen arc journal¬ 
ism, the others are Action; most in varying 
degrees arc autobiographical. Taken as a 
whole, the collection should help restore 
Lardncr to the reputation he deserves. 

This is not to say that it is top-of-thc-linc 
Lardner; there is no Haircut here, no Gold¬ 
en Honeymoon. But the material in Some 
Champions underscores two important 
points: Lardncr's strong grounding in, and 
abiding affection for, baseball, and his even¬ 
tual growth beyond “the diameter of Frank 
Chance's diamond." 

No mistaking it, Lardner was a sports fan. 
Even in the early '30s, looking back with a 
certain affectionate cynicism to the Chicago 
teams he followed as a young reporter, he 
referred to the White Sox and Cubs as "we." 
Me remained proud to the end of the old Cen¬ 
tral League, which he covered in 1906 from 
South Bend, and its "athletes like Rube Mar- 
quard, Donie Bush, Dan Howley, Jack Hen¬ 
dricks, John Ganzcl, Goat Anderson and 
Slow Joe Doyle, to name a few.” He remem¬ 
bered Ed Walsh as "the most willing, tire¬ 
less and self-conAdent hurler that ever struck 
terror to the hearts of his opponents." 

But even as he watched in admiration, he 
listened with sharp ears. The results were his 
Basher's Letters, flrst published in The Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post in 1914, in which he cap¬ 
tured all the naive pretensions of folk igno¬ 
rance—and established a model for the 
written expression of ordinary speech that 
opened new vistas for American writers. As 
Virginia Woolf wrote in 1925, "With extra¬ 
ordinary ease and aptitude, with the quick¬ 
est strokes, the surest touch, the sharpest 
insights, [Lardncr] lets Jack Keefe the base¬ 
ball player cut his own outline. All in his own 
depths, until the figure of the foolish, boast¬ 
ful, innocent athlete lives before us.” 

Bruccoli and Layman, with two previously 
uncollected Jack Keefe episodes, underscore 
that claim. Also, with a stunning stream-of- 
consciousness sketch called Insomnia, pub¬ 
lished two years before Lardncr's death, they 
show us how far away from sports and into 
his own darkest artistic agonies he had 
moved late in life; it is a kind of soliloquy in 
which he acknowledged with harrowing hon¬ 
esty the despair he felt as, body and spirit 
failing, he tried to write stories that would 
make money and thus help pay the doctors 
and nurses. 

He died before he found out what he could 
Anally be. What he was, as this Ane book 
suggests, was quite enough in itself. end 
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A fine addition to any penthouse, 
townhouse, triplex or estate. 


For people who deny themselves nothing. 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER RAY” DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD.. NY 









Delco puts 

something new between you 
and the road. 



Introducing; Delco BigD 
Shock Absorbers. The biggest 
and tougjiest Delco’s ever built 

Big D stands for Big Diameter. 

And Delco's new big diameter shocks 
are big and tough to help smooth your 
ride. They have a big 32-mm 
(1 Va") piston and 59% more 
shock capacity than 
conventional 
1" shocks 


wagons and pickups. 
T'ilco Big D 
Standards 
and Heavy 
Duty Big D's 
have the 
famous shock 
design advances 

Big D’s are extra wide 
for a Red Carpet Ride. 

pioneered by Delco, plus the big 
32-mm (lVi") piston.The Big D Extra 


to 

smooth 
out the 
road and 
give you a 
Red Carpet 
Ride. And they 
come in a com¬ 
plete line, so you can 
choose the right size 
and type to fit your needs. 

They're built tough for every¬ 
thing from subcompacts to big 


with 
a 35-mm 
(1%'') piston, 
can take on the 
really tough jobs. 
And for special help 
with heavy loads and 
towing, you can choose 
from Big D Spring Lifts and 
adjustable Air Shock Systems. 
Big, tough, precision-built with 
Delco quality control, Big D Shock 
Absorbers have it all, and in a size and 



A big, broad line to give you the 
Big D you need. 

type for your own special needs. 

Put Delco Big D's between you and the 
road and go with the Red Carpet Ride. 


Go 

with the names 
you know. I 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




For women 

who are equal partners 
- equal life insurance. 



New York Life’s 
Working-wife Policies. 

Some wives work outside the home. 

Others work inside. 

Both are equal partners. And both need 
working-wife life insurance for compelling, 
but different, reasons. 

Consider. If you're a wife working full 
time, you provide—on average—almost 
40°o of your family’s income. If you 
should die, your husband and children 
would not only sorely miss you as wife and 
mother but would probably find it hard 
getting along without your paycheck. 

If you’re the typical young housewife 
with children, on the other hand, you 


spend up to 100 hours a week as nurse¬ 
maid, cook, laundress, cleaner, gardener 
and chauffeur. 

If you die. your spouse would have to hire 
someone to look after the children and the 
home. And that could be very costly 

Life insurance cannot replace you in 
either case, of course. But it can guarantee 
that your loved ones could maintain the 
standard of living you’d want them to have. 

Working-wife policies. They're just one 
of the many approaches to life insurance 
that your New York Life Agent 
can suggest to protect 
your family’s financial security. 

Talk to him or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010. Life. Health. Disabil.ty Income, and Group Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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\bu’ve got a personal account at 
116 airlines around the world. 


Master Charge?gives you 
a personal account at over 1 % million 
places around the world. 



by MARTHA SMIIGIS 


TATUM O'NEAL DELIVERS A KNUCKLEBALl 
IN A KNUCKLEHEADED LITTLE LEAGUE EPIC 

In The Bad News Bears, Walter Matthau 
plays Morris Bultermaker. an alcoholic who 
keeps himself one step above the gutter by 
working as a swimming pool-maintenance 
man. Once a pitcher for a Giants' farm 
team—a has-been who never really was— 
Bultermaker is bribed by a local honcho to 
coach his son's Little League team. The team, 
sponsored by Chico's Bail Bonds no less, in¬ 
cludes an egghead spouting baseball statis¬ 
tics, a tub-o -lard quoting his psychiatrist 
while stuffing his face and a would-be imi¬ 
tator of Henry Aaron. In short, twerps. 

Their bungling is set to a jaunty score. 
Balls ricochet around the infield as they 
glance off mitts and dribble from one player 
to another. There arc mass collisions in left 
field, bouncing pitches and balls thrown 
home to the umpire while Catcher Lngclbcrg 
(Gary Lee Cavagnaro), the human mitt, is 
taking another candy break. 

In the first disastrous game, against last 
year’s champs, a bleary-eyed Buttcrmaker 
shuffles out and halts the slaughter after the 
first half-inning of play with the score 26-0. 
He thereupon recruits hotshot pitcher 
Amanda Whurlizcr (Tatum O’Neal), the 
daughter of his ex-girl friend, who is ped¬ 
dling maps of movie stars' homes to pay for 
ballet lessons that will shape her into a mod¬ 
el. When challenged by Buttcrmaker as to 
whether she still has her stuff, she shows that 
she has not yet traded her glove for a tutu. 
She strides to the mound, and unfurls an as¬ 
sortment of spitters, curves, sinkers and 
knucklcballs (thrown by a double). 

Although the film has all the ingredients 
for a crowd-pleaser—a lively script by Bill 
Lancaster, 26-year-old son of Burt, direction 
by Michael Ritchie ( Downhill Racer, The 
Candidate, Smile ) and a capable cast it is 
a long haul to the happy ending. 

Matthau is amusing, but the kids with their 
routine wisecracks, whoops and jeers arc dis¬ 
appointing. Their shenanigans are not up to 
the standard of the Little Rascals. The re¬ 
quired dose of schmaltz comes in the dug- 
out when Amanda tries to rekindle the re¬ 
lationship between Buttcrmaker and her 
mother. Tears flow, but who cares? 

Because there is no explicit sex, blood¬ 
letting or exploding metal, the film is rev¬ 
olutionary by today’s standards. But instead 
of a nice blend of sad and comic, profound 
and pathetic, we get only a hodgepodge. A 
cross between The Dirty Dozen and Lilies of 
the Field is hard to take. END 
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“Bluegrass” is one of those words people 
trust maybe more than they ought to. 

The most beautiful lawns you’ll ever 
see will likely be filled with 
but so may some of the wor: 
word alone doesn’t guarantee you 
a thing. 

It doesn’t mean color at a 
You can wind up with any 
shade of green from dark to 
light to sorry-looking. If you 
miss one mowing, you may find 
some bluegrass growing high 
ragged — and some so weak most 
disease will kill it. Don’t be 
even if you get a little crop 
box. Coarse farm grass, barnyard stuff. 

Here on our grass research farms in 
Marysville, Ohio, we’ve grown thou¬ 
sands of kinds of bluegrass and thrown 
out almost all of them. 

This is patented 
bluegrass and we have 
the patent.You get a 
better lawn or we pay 
for the seed. 

We spent 11 years testing Victa 
Kentucky Bluegrass before we took out 
patents on it. It took us that long to be 
sure it always came up the same color, a 
rich dark green. And grew at the same 
rate. And fought off any number of 
diseases. And just plain wanted to grow. 
(Some bluegrass will simply quit on you.) 

We do not sell straight Victa. We 
start with Victa and build mixtures 
around it, matching the grasses 
for color and growth rate. 

Mixtures are hardier and are 
made for any use — new lawn, 

Special seed mixtures are available 
in tne Washington, D.C. area. 


This is Victa 
as isolated in 
our greenhouse. 
We sell this seed 
in four mixtures. 


over-seeding, growing in shady spots, 
places where kids play, and so on. 

There are no coarse crop grasses at all. 
Once these barnyard grasses get into 
your lawn, you have to dig them out. We 
clean our seed before we sell it. And we 
sell it with a very simple guarantee. “If 
for any reason you are not satisfied with 
results after using this product, you are 
entitled to your money back. Simply 
send us evidence of purchase and we w 
mail you a refund check promptly.” 

Selling seed was how Orlando Scott 
started this company 100 years ago. 

We cleaned it then, too. 


Shady Area 


Family 


way 
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•Footloose 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


AH, THE LITERARY LIFE! SIP BEER, PLUG 
YOUR BOOK—AND GET PAID FOR IT 

When some people write books they get lit¬ 
erary prizes, academic appointments, invi¬ 
tations to smart parties, notes of approbation 
from major cultural figures of the time. I got 
a beer commercial. 

I'm not complaining. I've done a TV ad 
for Iron City beer that will be shown in Pitts¬ 
burgh during Pirate games. The ad is one of 
a scries in which Bobby Laync will also ap¬ 
pear as a '‘beer expert.” When I went be¬ 
fore the cameras 1 was told that Tony Roche 
was also scheduled. Roche is now out, but 
anyone mentioned in the same breath, so to 
speak, with an Australian and beer can count 
himself heavily regarded, and as for being 
included in a scries with Bobby Layne, even 
if it isn't a series of downs, I have not been 
so overwhelmed by an association since I was 


told by a hotel maid in Detroit that I had 
checked into a room that Rosemary Cloo¬ 
ney had just checked out of. Also, I got 
S2.500 for doing the commercial. 

But I don't want to overemphasize the 
money angle. I do want to emphasize that I 
like that brand of beer. It is a good solid 
local liquid, like Lone Star in Texas, or red¬ 
eye gravy in Georgia. 1 would not go on tele¬ 
vision and lie. 

••Hey,” my son said, impressed. "Pretty 
soon you’ll be the bionic man." But my chil¬ 
dren greet commercials, except those tout¬ 
ing toys or sweets, with skepticism. "Sure!" 
they will shout at the screen, or "You're just 
saying that to get us to buy it!" I would not 
have them shout that at their father. 

The ad people assured me that I could ap¬ 
prove or disapprove the commercial's script. 
"And we thought it should center on your 
book... 

That did it. To plug his book is an au¬ 
thor's highest obligation. I have heard that 
to promote Hiawatha Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow agreed tostain his body with ber¬ 
ries and paddle down the Charles River in a 
breechclout. To be paid to plug one's book! 
To be paid $2,500 to plug one's book! 

But the thing was no snap. I showed up 


with my "wardrobe." Wardrobe is not my 
strong suit. The ad people regarded my best 
clothes. They regarded my person. "Well, 
wc saw him as ratty, right?" they said. 

By noon they had lit me to their satisfac¬ 
tion. I was in a hotel room, supposedly writ¬ 
ing a story. "When I came to Pittsburgh to 
write my book on the Steclcrs, About Three 
Bricks Shy of a Load, l didn't know what to 
expect," I recited. "I certainly didn't expect 
to find a beer like Iron City." 

Then 1 did the "beauty pour." That means 
pouring a beer so that a big head rises right 
to the lip of the glass. Several times when 
1 held the glass up to the light and went on 
with the praising of the product, it foamed 
over and ran down my arm. I stumbled over 
the word "super"—the sentence in the com¬ 
mercial read, "It's super." They brought on 
more beer. We did 52 takes. I poured 35 
beers. I managed to take a sip out of three 
of them before they were taken away. 

After the shooting, I was prevailed upon 
to sign a statement that I had meant every¬ 
thing I said. I felt as if I were signing a con¬ 
fession or a loyalty oath. But it was true, 
wasn’t it? I signed. 

Someone said of the ad, "It listens good.” 
Like an author’s word should. END 


Jock itch? 

Chafing? Rash? 

Cruex. 
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Cruex 
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Aerosol Spray or Squeeze Powder 


*1976 Phaimacrafl Consumer Products 
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We expect that fertilizer is fertilizer to 
some people. They put some on the lawn 
in the spring, still have those little bare 
spots all summer, and figure that’s life. 

Here on our grass research farm in 
Marysville, Ohio, we actually make 
bare spots come and go by how we 
use fertilizer. 

Bare spots are usually a sign of 
undernourishment. To send out the 
new plants that help fill in a lawn, 
your grass needs more food than 
most soil has in it — nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus and potash, chiefly. 

And it happens that the average 
fertilizer doesn’t give your lawn 
enough food, either. You get a flash 
^ of green and think you’ve got 
^ something, and then a few weeks later 
Z. all this activity simply quits. That was 
L all the food your fertilizer had. 

That’s why we make Scotts" Turf 

— Builder so that it holds some of its nitro- 

— gen back for later. We worked out a 
^ kind of “timing” process that releases 

this food slowly, so it will work on those 
^ bare spots for up to two months. (We 
have a U.S. Patent on the way our 
Turf Builder is made.) 

^ If you aren’t just 
b plain glad you used 
r this lawn fertilizer, 
t we don’t want to 
keep your money. 

L You might also like to know that the 

same patented process also keeps Turf 
^ Builder from burning your lawn. With 
c some fertilizers, just a little too much and 
■_ there goes the grass. But you could acci- 
. dentally put on four times too much Turf 
Builder this spring. It still won’t bum. 

— You don’t even have to water it in. 


Grass like this takes more 
food than most soil khas. 


Now, one feeding 
will start thousands of new grass 
plants in your lawn in a few weeks. If you 
spend about 30 minutes with your 
spreader every couple of months, your 
grass will be so thick it will be hard to see 
the ground through it. 

And we have a nice simple guarantee. 

“If for any reason you are not satisfied 
with results after using this product, you 

i are entitled to get your 
money back. 

Simply send us evi¬ 
dence of purchase and 
we will mail you a re¬ 
fund check promptly.” 

You don’t need a street 
address. We have been 
here in Marysville, Ohio; 
for 100 years. 
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Free Booklets 

Please send your free, 32-page, color booklet. 
"Ireland. Personally Yours" and the Aer Lingus 
‘"Vacations "76" brochure, plus other materials 
on Ireland. 


Name 


Address 


My travel agency is 


Strolling in the grounds ol 
Blarney Castle. County Cork, 
site ol the famed Blarney Stone. 


Discover the Magic that is 


ahd tastes. And most of all, the Irish people, 
with their traditional warmth for the stranger soon to 
be friend. 

We have lots of information for you, on flights, 
toure, prices, places, including our 32-page booklet, 
"Ireland Personally Yours". Just clip the 
coupon. Or see your professional travel agent for 
more information and reservations. 


Ireland is a very special, magical place. Scenery 
that's breathtaking. Evenings of gaiety that linger on 
in pleasant memories. Prices that evoke the good 
old days. A seat at the Abbey Theatre for $1.25. 
A mediaeval feast in Bunratty Castle for $12.95. 
The Shannon River. The Blarney Stone. 
Yeats Country. Dublin’s pubs and restaurants. 
Hotels and guesthouses to suit all pockets 


Mediaeval banqi 
Castle. County C 








...and now it’s time for a Cutty. 










Love at first Bukk. 


It's happening with surpnsing frequency these days; 
People who ve never really thought very hard about buying a 
Buick, spot a Buick Regal Coupe. And they suddenly start 
thinking very hard about buying a Buick. 

See, Regal has a special talent for shaking up peoples' 
idea of what a Buick is. 

This Buick is smaller Rakish 

And it has what is by now the justifiably celebrated Buick 
V-6 engine. 

Heck, here's a beautiful car with a really super interior - 
notchback seating, woodgrained applique in abundance, a 
big center armrest, stuff like that-but with very manageable 
dimensions and a most economical power plant. 

According to EPA tests, a Regal Coupe with a standard 
Buick V-6 and available automatic transmission got 1 7 mpg 
in the city and 25 mpg on the highway (for California figures, 
see your Buick dealer). These are only estimates, of course. 
The mileage you get may vary according to how and where 
you drive, the condition of your car. and how you equip it. 


Still, it s pretty neat when you can get that kind of a mile¬ 
age rating from a Buick. Especially one as well turned-out as 
this one. 

Something else. 

When you buy a Buick. a Buick dealer is part of the deal. 
He's used to selling quality. Which has a whole lot to do 
with how he goes about the business of getting you and a new 
Buick together. ** 

In any case, don't be too surprised if you-wander by a 
Buick showroom and get a sudden, uncontrollable urge to 
buy a car you never thought you would. 

It's happened to well over 250.000 people. Because 

well over 250,000 people have already 
bought 1976 Buicks. 

It must be love. 

BU ICK Dedicated to thefreeSpirit 
in just abo ut every one. 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


KAPP AND ANDY 

Joe Kapp lost and Andy Messersmith 
won, and what does it all mean? The 
jury's rejection of Kapp’s SI 2 million suit 
against the New England Patriots and the 
National Football League was a victo¬ 
ry—if limited—for the management side 
of sports, which had been in a long los¬ 
ing streak. NFL Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle went so far as to say, “It's a pos¬ 
sible turning point lor settling these 
matters in collective bargaining rather 
than in court.” 

Perhaps, but NFL owners and play¬ 
ers have failed to settle much, if anything, 
after two years of collective bargaining. 
Rozcllc may mean that the owners' vic¬ 
tory in Kapp’s suit could jar the players 
into a less militant stand (“Gee, if Kapp 
lost in court, so could I ’) and a greater 
willingness to compromise. But if the 
owners set too much store by the Kapp 
decision, which involved a unique set of 
circumstances, they could become even 
more intransigent (“Hey, we won one; 
maybe we'll w r in another”), and a settle¬ 
ment in football’s labor dispute never will 
be reached. 

Meanwhile, baseball staggers on. The 
New York Yankees' retreat in the Mes¬ 
sersmith affair indicates that they goofed 
badly—unless their strange behavior is 
evidence of Messersmilh's contention 
that the owners in general arc trying to 
diminish his value (and that of all free 
agents) in an open market. The New 
York Mets’ repeated efforts to tarnish the 
image of their unsigned star. Tom Sea- 
\cr, tends to add to this feeling. On an¬ 
other front in the baseball wars, the 
American League remained on a colli¬ 
sion course with the Naiional League on 
the question of Toronto as an expansion 
city. One American League executive 
accused Commissioner Bowie Kuhn of 
partiality in the dispute. "Kuhn was the 
National League's lawyer," the execu¬ 
tive charged, “and he is the National 
League’s commissioner." 

Come on, let’s play ball. 


SO MUCH FOR SAM 

Sam Snead revealed a few secrets of golf 
and some home truths at a golf show ir. 
Philadelphia last week. 

"Put an old carpet down in your liv¬ 
ing room," he said, "and chip balls into 
a bushel basket. Chipping teaches you 
how to use your hands." Snead added 
that it was a good idea to practice a lot 
with a five-iron. 

He also suid he didn't believe his ad¬ 
vice would prove terribly worthwhile. "I 
know some of you people think you are 
going to learn something here," he de¬ 
clared, "but I don't think you will.” 

LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 

Nobody—not Babe Ruth nor Henry 
Aaron nor Casey at the Bat—ever had a 
day at the plate to equal that of Jim La 
Fountain, a 200-pound right-handed hit¬ 
ter who plays first base for the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville. Louisville’s game with 
Western Kentucky the other day was 
called after five innings with Louisville 
ahead 26-4. In the five innings. La Foun¬ 
tain hit four home runs, three of them 
with the bases loaded, two of them in the 
same inning. He had 14 runs batted in. 
If a big-league batsman were able to sus¬ 
tain such a pace over a 162-game sea¬ 
son. he would end the year with 1,166 
home runs and 4,082 runs batted in. 

ICELESS ICE 

Although a reaction against artificial turf 
has occurred in football—the Orange 
Bowl is replacing its well-worn rug with 
PAT, the natural grass system developed 
at Purdue—in hockey the trend may be 
the other way. A plastic surface called 
Suntec has been installed in the Albie 
Booth Memorial Boys' Club in New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn, and has received an enthu¬ 
siastic response from skaters who have 
tried it. A thin layer of waxlike condi¬ 
tioner lubricates the Suntec for skating 
(dry. it can be used as a gym floor). 
Obviously, no refrigeration is needed, 
which means the "ice" can be used 


all year round, indoors and outdoors. 

Even professionals have been im¬ 
pressed. "At first I thought it was a little 
slower than ice," says Tom Colley, a for¬ 
ward with the New Haven Nighthawks 
of the American Hockey League, "but 
after a while 1 didn't notice the differ¬ 
ence. 1 like it. I wish we had it when I 
was growing up in Canada. The little kids 
always got the worst ice then, all rutted. 
This doesn’t rut." 

THROWBACK 

Now that Indiana and Michigan and 
UCLA and Rutgers have receded into 
history, it seems appropriate to release 
this report on another aspect of intercol¬ 
legiate basketball: 

"Southwestern at Memphis and The 
University of the South (Sewanee) have 
one of those rivalries so important to col¬ 
lege sports," writes Arthur Kellerman of 
Southwestern. "After recent defeats by 
Sewanee in varsity football and basket¬ 
ball, Southwestern’s intramural basket¬ 
ball champions decided to take matters 
into their own hands. A challenge was 
sent and accepted, and the team took to 
the road to play the first annual South- 
western-Sewanee Extramural Basketball 
Championship. In all, seven players, four 
girl friends and three varsity football 
players (as bodyguards) made the trip. 
Fortified with a free meal and several pre- 
game beers, Southwestern’s athlete-stu¬ 
dents gunned Sewance’s champs off the 
floor 75-38. Total expense for the trip 
(gas, food and beer), S25. 

"Given time, it is said that history re¬ 
peats itself. Intercollegiate sports were 
born from such challenges, and the sat¬ 
isfaction of such competition is still keen. 
Lest anyone doubt the players’ academ¬ 
ic credentials, three of Southwestern's 
starting five are Phi Beta Kappa." 

A DRAWBRIDGE TOO FAR 

Maybe Canada will get some fun out of 
the Olympics, after all. Last week listen¬ 
ers to radio station CJAD in Montreal 
felt their hackles rise as Broadcaster 
Andy Barrie reported that in casual con¬ 
versation in London with "Mr. Basil 
Ormsby-Jones, Keeper of the Queen’s 
Person,” he had been told that a small 
castle was being built on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence to house Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth and her entourage this summer 
when she visits Montreal to open the 
Olympic Games. The castle, complete 

eontlnueil 
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SCORECARD continu'd 


with moat and drawbridge, would cost 
$4 million, Barrie said, and the expense 
would be borne by Canada. He said 
CJAD had contacted Montreal Mayor 
Jean Drapeau’s office for confirmation. 

Phones at the station began ringing al¬ 
most instantly. “About half of those who 
called were really upset,” says Barrie. 
The other half enjoyed the April Fools’ 
spoof. 


ENJOY, ENJOY 

Montreal can also be buoyed by a com¬ 
ment from Epictetus, the Greek Stoic 
philosopher who more or less counters 
the downer we gave you last week 
from Gaius Maecenas, the Ro¬ 
man statesman who warned cit- 
ies against spending too much 
money on Olympic preparations. 
Epictetus says, "But some un¬ 
pleasant and hard things happen 
in life. And do they not happen 
at Olympia? Do you not swelter? 

Arc you not cramped and crowd¬ 
ed? Do you not bathe badly? Are 
you not drenched whenever it 
rains? Do you not have your fill 
of tumult and shouting and oth¬ 
er annoyances.’ But I fancy that 
you bear and endure it all by bal¬ 
ancing it off against the memo¬ 
rable character of the spectacle." 

Way to go, Epictetus. 


Annapurna, in the Himalayas, and ride 
air currents up to its 26,502-foot sum¬ 
mit. He'll use a Motor Cirrus, a small 
glider with a retractable engine. Dr. 
James’ flight will begin from an airstrip 
35 miles south of Annapurna at an el¬ 
evation of 2,900 feet, where his craft will 
be towed into the air. Once aloft, he’ll 
use the engine to gain enough altitude to 
get into a high-rising thermal. Then the 
engine will be tucked away and Dr. James 
will hop along from thermal to thermal 
at about 12,000 feet until he arrives in 
the neighborhood of the rocky Annapur¬ 
na ridge. 


AMERICAN PASTIME 


Dedicated to Cookie Lavagetto 


OSCAR FOR SPOT NEWS 

Sports-conscious Elliott Gould, 
who did a highly commendable 
job as the doctor-turned-quarter¬ 
back in the motion picture ver¬ 
sion of was one of 

those picked to salute the victors 
in last week's Academy Awards 
show. When the magic words, 
"And the winner is ...” were 
intoned, Gould said, “Indiana 
86-68." He got a big hand, either 
from Hoosier fans in the audi¬ 
ence or those who wished they 
had stayed home to watch the 
NCAA finals on TV. 

FLYING HIGH 

Sailplanes, those lovely aircraft 
that soar silently with the wind, 
are fun to fly, and drifting around 
the sky in one of them is not usu¬ 
ally considered a daredevil ad¬ 
venture. But now Dr. Brennig 
James of Great Britain proposes 
to soar along the south face of 


I hereby establish my own Baseball Hall of Fame. 

For alliteration, for example. I enshrine 
Frankie Frisch, the Fordham Flash. 

For future fame in other areas: 

Albert Schweitzer (St. Louis, A.L., 1908-1911). 

They called him "Cheese," so with him 

I further honor Clarence Beers and Sweetbreads Bailey, 

Hot Potato Hamlin and Noodles Hahn, Ginger Beaumont, 

Sugar Cain, and Honey Walker 

(From Beevillc, Texas). Also. Bob Sturgeon, 

Oyster Burns, Catfish Hunter, Sea Lion Hall, and 
George Haddock, w hose locker was next to Davy Jones’. 
I add sure-fingered Tom Butters, 

Luke Appling. Eddie Bacon and Puddin’ Head Jones, 
George Bone and Stew Bolen, Rabbit Maransille and 
Bunny Brief, Dave Brain and Dodo Bird, 

T urkeyfool Brower, Dccrfoot Bay and Reindeer Kiliefcr. 
Since one must be mad or built like a 
Bench to play catcher, immortalized also 
Are Earl Battey and Matt Batts. 

A special velvet-lined niche for the man 
Who led the National League in hits 
In 1926 (with 201)— 

Glass Arm Eddie Brown. 

I add another Brown: Mordccai Peter 
Centennial (born, of course, in 1876), 

Also known as “Three Finger" Brown, 

Because that’s how many he had on his 
Throwing hand (lifetime 229 wins. 131 losses). 

But M.P.C. “T.F." Brown must yield his share 
Of his huge gallery in my special Hall of Fame 
To Christian Frederick Albert John Henry David 
Betzcl, whom they called "Bruno," for some reason. 

My Hall of Fame will house an armory, as some 
Museums do, for the display of weapons like 
Shotgun Shuba and Gunboat Gumbcrt, 

Boom-Boom Beck, Roxy Snipes, Ray Blades and 
Poison Ivy Andrews (who will be endowed with 
A glass case all his own). And, of course, 

A chapel for Preacher Roe, Deacons Scott 
And MacFaydcn, Howie Nunn, Johnnie Priest, 

Maurice Archdeacon, Max Bishop, and Dave Pope. 
Amen. 

— H. R. Coursen 


Because there are few detailed maps 
of the area, photographs taken by moun¬ 
tain-climbing expeditions have been used 
to analyze the structure of the ridge and 
its probable wind conditions. Three spurs 
running south from the main ridge are 
expected to provide helpful updrafts, but 
on a calm, cool day it may be necessary 
to fly as close as 30 feet to the stone face 
of the mountain in order to find an up¬ 
ward flow of air. 

The photographs also show persistent 
cloud cover at the 12,000-14.000- foot lev¬ 
el. At this height Dr. James could sud¬ 
denly find himself cut olTfrom visual con¬ 
tact with the ridges, peaks and 
valleys below him. Too, the high- 
altitude, high-speed jet stream 
passes not far above the Hima¬ 
layas, and some meteorologists 
say it may flow' directly along the 
Annapurna ridge, which could 
create severe turbulence. 

Put it all together: tiny aircraft, 
towering mountains, uncharted 
country, heavy clouds, high 
winds. It’s a far cry from lazing 
along in the sun over the plains 
of West Texas. 


THEY SAID IT 

• Steve Smith, record-breaking 
professional pole vaultcr: “I nev¬ 
er did like team sports because 
of the coaches. In individual 
sports they coach you to devel¬ 
op specific skills, but in team 
sports they just yell at you. If I 
wanted somebody to yell at me, 
I’d join the Army.” 

• Ron Myer, ncwSMU football 
coach, after a first look at his 
players in spring practice: 
"We’ve got to become a better 
hitting team. Each guy has S400 
worth of equipment out there, 
and from the looks of things, 
nothing is going to get broken or 
smashed up.” 

• Cotton Fitzsimmons, who had 
just been dismissed as Atlanta 
Hawks coach, arriving 15 min¬ 
utes late for a postfiring press 
conference: "I didn’t realize how 
many people th«re were in the un¬ 
employment lines.” 

• Wren Blair, Pittsburgh Pen¬ 

guins president, asked if Ken 
Schinkel was an interim coach: 
“Aren’t all coaches interim 
coaches?” end 




At twa, being the best 
isn't everything, 
it s the only thing. 


There's something about competition that 
brings out the best in people. The tougher the 
challenge, tin* better they perform. 

TVVA people face the toughest challenge in the 
airline business, because 'I*WA flies against more 
competition than any other airline. 


So. if vve want your business, we have to be a 
better airline. 

The next time you're planning to fly. call your 
Travel Agent and ask for TWA. And find out how 
great it is to be on an airline that says: "Being the 
best isn't everything. It's the only thing." 



More carry-on 

luggage 

compartments. 

TWA introduced 
carry-on luggage 
compartments, and 
today we have them 
on more planes than 
any other airline. If 
you want to sec what 
our competitors will 
be doing tomorrow, 
flv with us today. 



TWA. 

The On-Time 
Airline. 



On-time 

commitment 

At TWA. we're 
committed to giving 
you the best on-time 
performance to every 
city we fly to. We take 
your time seriously, 
so you'll take TWA 
rather than some 
other airline. 


TWA 
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HE’S A BEAUT, 

HONEST A 3-year-old with intimations of 

greatness took another big stride toward the Roses in the Florida Derby 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he sun may shine bright on that old 
Kentucky home three weeks hence, 
but after Honest Pleasure's breeze in last 
Saturday’s Florida Derby, it is not like¬ 
ly to shine on -very many competing hoTs- 
es. In winning his sixth straight stakes 
race Honest Pleasure turned Gulfstream 
Park’s showcase event into little more 
than a profitable canter, worth S91,440 
of the SI 52,400 purse to his owner, Bert 
Firestone. 

Last month Honest Pleasure won the 
Flamingo by 11 lengths and paid $2.60. 
This time he won by an easy three lengths 
and paid S2.10—the lowest win payoff 
in the 51-year history of racing in Flor¬ 
ida. Honest Pleasure ran the 1 Vfc miles in 
1:47^6, a second slower than when he 
routed a field of seven in the Flamingo, 
but this race was only a workout, a jaunt 
in front of a field of five opponents. Still, 
it was a more important race than the 
Flamingo, because it was used to deter¬ 
mine if the headstrong colt could be 
rated. The provisional verdict: yes, it is 
possible. So, too, is a Triple Crown. 

After the race his jockey, Braulio Ba- 
eza, said Honest Pleasure “hasn’t run up 
to his capacity, not yet. He ranks with 
the top 3-year-olds I have ever ridden, if 
not above them.” And Baeza is a man 
who does not go overboard for a horse, 
particularly a 3-year-old. 

At noon the next day Honest Pleasure 
was shipped to Lexington to await the 
5100,000 Blue Grass Stakes at Keene- 
land, his last race before the Derby. If 
his streak continues he will go to Lou¬ 


isville as the hottest favorite since Na¬ 
tive Dancer. The betting on Honest Plea¬ 
sure in the Florida Derby was fascinat¬ 
ing, an example of how the public reacts 
\o a Viotsc if they believe it to be gen¬ 
uine. Listed at 2 to 5 in the morning line. 
Honest Pleasure went down to 1 to 9 on 
the first tote board flash and never 
budged (actually he was 1 to 20; the tote 
board can show no lower odds than l to 
9). Of the 5283,299 bet, 5201,797 was on 
him. The win pool showed $130,304 on 
Honest Pleasure, an average of 55,345 on 
the other starters. Gullstream’s mutuel 
department had to double-man the SI00 
and $50 win windows to keep up with 
the action, each seller being given a dep¬ 
uty to count money as he punched out 
tickets. That is the kind of respect only 
horses like Secretariat are supposed to 
get. Before the race. Trainer LeRoy Jol¬ 
ley said, “Sure, Honest Pleasure won the 
Flamingo by 11 lengths, and if he doesn't 
win the Florida Derby by at least that 
much some people will say he isn’t what 
he’s cracked up to be. Well, horses don’t 
win many races by 11 lengths. The Fla¬ 
mingo was an exceptional performance 
by Honest Pleasure. But I certainly don’t 
think he will win this one by 11. I also 
don’t think he will lose it.” 

On race morning H. A. (Jimmy) Jones, 
a man who had his hand in five Ken¬ 
tucky Derby victories with Calumet 
Farm, stood near the rail at nearby Hi¬ 
aleah watching sets of horses passing by 
in workouts. “When we had the big 
horses—Citation, Coaltown, Ponder, 


Gen. Duke, Mark-Ye-Well—they never 
won by 11 lengths,” said Jones, “and I 
don’t think Honest Pleasure will win the 
Florida by 11 lengths. Our horses never 
won by that much if we could help it. 
Honest Pleasure is a tremendous race¬ 
horse, but today will probably be one of 
those days when he isn’t asked to extend 
himself. Jolley will probably experiment 
with him to get the horse ready for the 
Kentucky Derby, but l would be shocked 
if he got beat. 

“Nothing really matters until the first 
Saturday in May. If he wins again to¬ 
day, Lord knows who else will be strong 
enough to be in the Kentucky Derby 
against him." 

Honest Pleasure went to the front at 
the start and, indeed, skipped along as 
he pleased, Baeza spending most of the 
trip looking back to find his opposition. 
Proud Birdie, the second choice in the 
betting, ran close most of the way but 
never got within two lengths of the win¬ 
ner. In the stretch Birdie said bye-bye and 
a 30-to-l shot named Great Contractor 
came on to finish second. 

Up North, Zen was a hard-driving 
winner of the Gotham Stakes at Aque¬ 
duct, to remain undefeated in five starts. 
But he will not have people parading in 
downtown Louisville. He ran rank at 
times and did not look like a horse ca¬ 
pable of challenging Honest Pleasure. 
Out at Oaklawn Park, Elocutionist won 
the 5135,800 Arkansas Derby by 2 l /i 
lengths and probably earned a trip to 
Churchill Downs. On the West Coast, An 
Act and Telly’s Pop have been beating 
one another up, and in New York Bold 
Forbes stands in the wings. But at pres¬ 
ent none is the equal of Honest Pleasure. 
He makes his opposition look like just a 
bunch of horses. end 
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Under a snug hand ride Honest Pleasure files down the homestretch ahead of a faltering Proud Birdie and finishes unchallenged. 



In the winner's circle Jockey Brauiio Baaza, seconded by Owner Bert Firestone and his wife, gives his mount a fond pat on the mane. 
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GOOD TIMES ROLL FOR SHIRLEY 

Based on performances at the AAU indoor championships, America's women swimmers better pick up on the beat 
set by Shirley Babashoff if they hope to catch the East Germans at Montreal by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


D on't let that laid-back air of Shirley 
Babashoff’s fool you: she bears on 
her tanned shoulders the full burden of 
the U.S.'s proud tradition in women’s 
swimming. Indeed, as the apple-cheeked 
Californian busily splashed her way to a 
pair of victories, a second and a third last 
weekend, one shuddered to imagine 
where this country’s women’s swim for¬ 
tunes would be without her. 

The occasion was the national AAU 
championships in Long Beach’s Belmont 
Plaza pool, where the U.S. Olympic Tri¬ 
als will be held in mid-June. As the 
best American swimmers—and a gen¬ 
erous sampling of top foreigners—went 
at one another for four days, it became 
increasingly hard to believe that just four 
years ago at Munich U.S. women had 
won eight of a possible 14 Olympic gold 
medals. That, of course, was shortly be¬ 
fore the East German women slipped 
into their then daring skin suits and 


sent the Americans into a swoon from 
which they have yet to recover. The only 
women's world record currently in U.S. 
hands is BabashofT's in the 400-meter 
freestyle. 

This circumstance gives her a de facto 
leadership she seems happy tc> assume. 
“I think the American girls arc going to 
surprise people at Montreal,” she en¬ 
thused, trying to bolster morale before 
the AAU meet. “We're going to do bet¬ 
ter than anybody thinks.” 

The roiling waters at Long Beach pro¬ 
duced little to justify such optimism. 
When California teen-ager Linda Jezek 
won the 100-meter backstroke and low¬ 
ered her American record to 1:04.45, 
2,300 fans found themselves cheering a 
time almost two seconds slower than the 
world record established last month by 
the GDR’s Ulrike Richter. At that, Jez¬ 
ek was in a stronger position than 14- 
year-old Nicole Kramer, whose 2:19.01 


in the 200 butterfly was five seconds 
above East German Rosemarie Kother's 
pending world record. 

In fact, Babashoff alone among the 
American women emerged from the meet 
looking anything like a serious contender 
for Olympic gold, particularly in her mid¬ 
dle distance specialties. Wearing the 
black goggles and yellow bathing cap 
that have become her trademarks, she 
slashed through the water to win the 400 
freestyle, then took the 200 free, but on 
Sunday night, going from one distance 
extreme to another with only 15 minutes’ 
rest, she finished a narrow second in the 
100 free and third in the 800. In the 400, 
Babashoff hit the wall in 4:15.82, barely 
a second shy of her world record. In the 
200 she finished less than three-tenths of 
a second off the 2:02.27 world record held 
by Kornelia Ender, the queen of GDR 
swimming. When the meet was over, not 
even Babashoff at her think-positive best 




was ready to make claim that there had 
been much competition. 

"I think I could have broken the world 
record if I'd been pushed," she said af¬ 
ter the 400, "but there was nobody out 
there with me." 

Still, there remained the feeling that at 
least a few American women could yet 
help Babashoff against the East Germans 
at Montreal. Behind such optimism was 
the fact that Long Beach hardly provid¬ 
ed a true Olympic reading. Customarily, 
the AAU's spring meet is held in a 25- 
yard pool, but this year, with an eye on 
Montreal, the decision was made to stage 
it in the oceanfront 50-meter Olympic 
Trials pool. The trouble was that the 
1,028 entrants—a swarm that made 
morning warmups resemble Coney Is¬ 
land on a simmering summer Sunday— 
were operating on 1,028 different train¬ 
ing schedules. 

It was especially hard to gauge the per¬ 
formance of the college men, who had 
swum the NCAA meet in a 25-yard pool 
the week before. Southern Cal's John 
Naber adjusted nicely, winning both 
backstroke events and lowering his 
American record in the 100 to 56.99. But 
hometown hero Tim Shaw, the Long 
Beach State freshman who had defeated 
Naber in a dramatic 500 and set two 
American records a week earlier, fared 
far less well. Three days before the 
AAUs, Long Beach Coach Dick Jo- 
chums, looking ahead to the Olympic 
Trials, had shifted Shaw from a restful 
4,000-meters-a-day regimen to an all-out 
14,000-meter training grind. 

Swimming heavy-armed and rubber¬ 
legged, Shaw failed to make the eight- 
man finals in the 200 freestyle, settling 
for 12th place. In the 1,500, an event 
in which he held the world record 
(15:20.91) until Australian Steve Hol¬ 
land broke it in February, Shaw swam a 
dismal 16:18.69 to finish 22nd. Shaw still 
holds the world record of 3:53.31 in the 
400, but in that event, too, he failed to 
make the finals, struggling to a 4:01.77 
in the consolation heat for I Ith overall. 
The winner, in 3:56.48, was Doug North¬ 
way, who was ineligible for the NCAAs, 
having transferred from Washington to 
Arizona. A bronze medalist in the 1,500 
at Munich, Northway used to be so 
scrawny that once he was blown off a 
starting block by a gust of wind. He car¬ 
ries no more than 150 pounds on his 6' 2" 


frame, but in winning the AAU 400 he 
gained some psychological heft that Tim 
Shaw and his coach could scarcely be 
happy about. 

“I blew it, that's all," grieved Jo- 
chums, willingly accepting a blame that 
Shaw as willingly shared. "I just didn't 
give a good effort," Shaw said. “I think 
it’s going to make me hungry. I know it’s 
made me mad." 

If the week was one of woe for Shaw, 
it produced a world record- the only one 
of the meet—for visiting Hungarian Zol- 
tan Verraszto. A tiny figure with street- 
urchin features, the 20-year-old Verrasz¬ 
to arrived in the U.S. with a delegation 
that also included Andras Hargitay, the 
record holder in the 400 individual med¬ 
ley. Known primarily as a backstroker, 
Verraszto snatched the record away from 
his countryman, leading Hargitay and 
Csaba Sos to a one-two-three Hungarian 
sweep. The winning time of 4:26 bettered 
Hargitay's mark by nearly three seconds. 

"I’m shocked," confessed Hargitay, 
who like Verraszto hopes to enroll at In¬ 
diana University next fall and swim for 
DocCounsilman. "I never dreamed Zol- 
tan would go that fast.” 

If the 400 IM final made it seem more 
like the Hungarian than American cham¬ 
pionships, it was no more disorienting 
than the record-smashing swims turned 
in by England's Christine Jarvis and 
America's Wendy Boglioli. Jarvis, who 
as a teen-ager played cornet in a Salva¬ 
tion Army band, is 26, an age at which 
swimmers are supposed to be content 
with their memories. Perhaps because she 
has few memories to sustain her—she 
failed to reach the finals in Munich in 
the 100-meter breaststroke, her special¬ 
ty—Jarvis quit her job as a music teach¬ 
er, sold her Austin 1300 and came to the 
U.S. to swim on the women's team at 
Alabama. In Long Beach she churned to 
a British record of 1:14.7 in the 100 
breaststroke, lending credence to her 
claim that age is more help than hin¬ 
drance. "1 find I'm more relaxed than 
when I was 17,” she said. 

Being all of 21, Wendy Lansback Bo- 
glioli is not quite as ancient as Jarvis, but 
she is married —which many swim coach¬ 
es consider an even greater drawback. 
Yet it was only after Wendy, a so-so 
swimmer in her single days, joined the 
team at New Jersey's Monmouth Col¬ 
lege. pared her 5'II' self from 180 


pounds to 140 and married Bernie Bo¬ 
glioli that she blossomed as a swimmer. 
Her husband, a former distance swim¬ 
mer, helps coach her. "We eat, drink and 
sleep swimming,” says Wendy, and when 
she won the 100 butterfly at Long Beach 
in a U.S.-record 1:02.I4, Bernie knocked 
over three folding chairs on his dash to 
congratulate her. 

Jarvis and Boglioli have benefited from 
an upsurge in women's collegiate swim¬ 
ming that bodes well over the long haul, 
if not necessarily for Montreal. Another 
collegian conspicuous at Long Beach was 
Leese Sward, a willowy University of Mi¬ 
ami sophomore who used to have flow¬ 
ing blonde hair. Now she is bald. Bor¬ 
rowing a practice hitherto confined to 
men swimmers, she shaved her head to 
make herself sleeker in the water before 
last month’s AI AW meet and did it again 
last week, which may or may not have 
contributed to her fourth-place finish in 
the 100 fly won by Boglioli. Spectators 
gasped when they saw her, but Sward 
said with a shrug, "It doesn’t bother me. 
I guess I’m pretty easygoing.” 

Also destined to join the ranks of wom¬ 
en collegians—although with no inten¬ 
tion of shedding her lank blonde hair- 
is BabashoflF, who plans to be swimming 
for the UCLA women's team next year. 
She is now finishing up at Golden West 
College, a two-year school where she 
competes on the men’s team and last fall 
was elected campus homecoming queen. 
As a skinny 15-year-old at Munich, Ba- 
bashoff won a gold medal on the U.S. 
400-meter-freestyle relay team and add¬ 
ed two silvers in individual events. She 
emerged as the dominant U.S. woman 
scarcely a year later and has been on top 
ever since, practically an eternity for a 
woman swimmer. 

Until recently Babashoff was known 
as a come-from-behinder who preferred 
to nip rivals in the last few meters rather 
than risk taking command of a race ear¬ 
lier. But in the 400 free at Long Beach 
she burst into the lead before the 150- 
meter mark and pulled steadily away 
from Pan-American Games star Kathy 
Heddy and Canadian Shannon Smith. "I 
realized they were going so slow," she 
said later. In the wait-till-June atmo¬ 
sphere that otherwise prevailed around 
the Belmont pool, Shirley Babashoff’s 
impatience seemed, in an Olympic year, 
auspicious. end 
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WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Three teams, two playoff spots—and the Suns, SuperSon/cs and Lakers 
had to spend the last days of the season battling to see who got left out 

by JOE JARES 



Armed conWC^Abdul-Jaoba^s. 


leson. 


T here is a marvelous scene in the Os¬ 
car-winning film One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest in which Jack Nicholson 
and a giant Indian he calls Chief lead the 
patients at an insane asylum to victory 
over their attendants in a basketball 
game. With the exception of Golden 
State and Portland—the former serene in 
victory, the latter resigned in last place— 
the NBA's Pacific Division is kind of 
manic itself nowadays, and Nicholson is 
a frequent spectator of the frenzied ac¬ 
tion from his courtside seat at Los An¬ 
geles Laker home games. 

Last week, as the season drew to a 
close, the Lakers, the Phoenix Suns and 
the Seattle SuperSonics were in a tight, 
dog-eat-dog scramble for the two re¬ 
maining playoff slots. One night Laker 
Guard Gail Goodrich paused by Nich¬ 
olson's seat before the game. 

“We really need Chief now,’’ he said. 
“Nah,” said Nicholson, “he can only 
gel this high off the floor." He didn't 
point very high. 

In Portland on another night last week, 
Phoenix Guard Paul Westphal sat in the 
stands watching his teammates warm up 
and compared the two coaches he’s 
played for in the pros—John MacLeod 
of the Suns and Tom Hcinsohn of the 
Boston Celtics. 

“MacLeod would have made a fantas¬ 
tic preacher,” he said. “He sees a crip¬ 
pled guy and he comes in and uses it in 
his pregame talk. He says, *He didn't 
have one of these,' and he slaps his arm, 
'but he was still smiling.’ I counted 72 
bleeps in Heinsohn’s halftime talk in a 
Christmas Day game. Seventy-two'. I was 
sitting in back keeping count." 

MacLeod's sermons must have some 
effect, because Phoenix, which has strug¬ 
gled into the playoffs only once since it 
joined the league in 1968, was the nearly 
unanimous pick to finish last in the di¬ 
vision this season. Instead, at the end of 
last weekend, the Suns were in third 
place, just behind Seattle but ahead of 
the Lakers, a team blessed with Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar and four other men who 


have played on championship teams. 

The Suns are much better on hard¬ 
wood than on paper. In two important 
road wins last week, 100 97 over L.A. 
and 113-97 over New York, and in all 
their other recent games, the Suns start¬ 
ed two rookies. Center Alvan Adams and 
Guard Ricky Sobers, two forwards who 
have bounced around the league a bit, 
Curtis Perry and Garfield Heard, and 
Westphal, who was a substitute for three 
seasons with Boston. 

The Phoenix surge dates from Heard’s 
arrival from Buffalo just after the All- 
Star break. Suns General Manager Jerry 
Colangelo gave up John Shumate, the 
team’s first-round draft choice in 1974, 
to get Heard, and Phoenix fans were not 
happy about it. But in his first game in a 
Phoenix uniform, Heard scored 17 points 
and grabbed 13 rebounds and the Suns 
beat Golden State. 

“All of a sudden he went from villain 
to hero," says Colangelo. 

Shortly after Heard arrived, Guard 
Dick Van Arsdale broke bis left arm and 
was replaced by Sobers, who had starred 
at Nevada, Las Vegas. Sobers has turned 
out to be much steadier as a starter than 
coming off the bench, and Van Arsdale, 
33, will have a difficult time getting his 
job back. 

Sobers brings the ball up most of the 
time, and defends against the smaller, 
quicker guards like Nate Archibald and 
Calvin Murphy, freeing Westphal to do 
what he docs best steal passes, move 
without the ball, shoot and entertain the 
fans with some of the most acrobatic 
moves in the NBA. Since the All-Star 
break Westphal has averaged better than 
23 points a game and shot comfortably 
over .500. In the win over L.A., the game 
that may have killed the Lakers' playoff 
chances, he scored 27. 

Last Friday night, at home against 
Portland and its now-hcalthy-again cen¬ 
ter, Biff Walton, Phoenix ran up a ro¬ 
bust 19-point lead before almost blow¬ 
ing the game. As usual, it was Westphal 
who made the clutch play. The winning 
basket came when he blocked Barry 
Clemens’ shot, recovered the ball and 
passed to Adams, who hit Perry for a lay¬ 
up with 14 seconds left. 

Westphal gives the credit to Adams, 
the 6'9“ would-be doctor who would be 
finishing his senior year at Oklahoma if 
he hadn't decided to turn pro. 
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“Before, he’d explode for big scoring 
games more often,” says Westphal. “But 
now he’s more consistent. He’s the back¬ 
bone of the team. We wouldn’t be any¬ 
where near the playoffs without him.” 

By a quirk of scheduling, the NBA Pa¬ 
cific teams were playing each other last 
week in a cutthroat game of musical 
chairs. Phoenix, which is battling Seat¬ 
tle for the home-court advantage in the 
first round of the playoffs, was in second 
place Monday morning, in third on 
Thursday, back to second Saturday and 
in third again after losing Sunday night. 
Meanwhile, L.A. stewed in fourth place, 
hoping for a miracle. 

The sad truth in L.A. is that Coach 
Bill Sharman's days seem to be num¬ 
bered. The Lakers have not sold out a 
regular-season home game in two years 
and their road record for the same pe¬ 
riod is a dismal 18-62. When Laker 
Owner Jack Kent Cooke traded half the 
team for Abdul-Jabbar last summer, it 
was believed that he had acquired for 
himself the NBA title, or at least a con¬ 
tending team. 

Nobody thought that L.A. might fail 
to make the playoffs for a second straight 
year, but the Lakers were on the brink 
of that calamity last week. 

Speculation on who might succeed 
Sharnian, who has coached champion¬ 
ship teams in three different pro leagues, 
involved Indiana Coach Bobby Knight, 
ex-Laker Jerry West and Cleveland 
Coach Bill Fitch. The gossip intensified 
Wednesday night when L.A. turned in a 
weak performance in losing at Seattle 
120-109. The defeat was the Lakers’ ninth 
in their last 10 televised-back-to-L.A. 
games, in which the average margin of 
defeat has been almost 10 points. Not a 
great stimulus for the box office. 

Whether any of this was Sharman’s 
fault, or the players’ or the ballboys', it 
was the Lakers’ lack of fire that drew the 
greater criticism. Faced with imminent 
disaster, the Lakers should have been 
diving after loose balls and leaping like 
demons for rebounds. Against Seattle 
most of them appeared to be drained of 
emotion. 

But Seattle has been a solid club all 
season long. In fact, the Sonics have been 
on a tear almost as impressive as Phoe¬ 
nix’. The Wednesday victory over L.A. 
was their 12th straight at home and their 
seventh win in their last eight games. The 



On a foray, Westphal drives around Portland's Lloyd Neal, masked because of a cheek injury. 


Sonics are exceptionally strong in the 
backcourt, with Slick Watts averaging 13 
points a game and going for an unprec¬ 
edented NBA double, the season lead¬ 
ership in both steals and assists. Fred 
Brown, the fifth-year man out of Iowa, 
is the fifth-leading scorer in the league 
even though he doesn’t start (Herm Gil¬ 
liam opens with Watts). 

“Fred has the potential to be one of 
the alltime great guards because he can 
do so many things," declares Coach Bill 
Russell. 

Seattle also gets fine, spirited perfor¬ 
mances from Center Tom Burleson, who 
couldn’t stop Abdul-Jabbar but did score 
20 points and collect 12 rebounds. 

At the end of the game Sharman said 
he was tired of hearing about L. A.’s poor 
road record. “Who is winning on the 
road?” he said. “The league has great 
balance this year. A few years ago, when 
you had new expansion teams, you could 
count on beating them 90 '", of the time. 
That’s no longer true. Everybody except 
Golden State and Boston is losing on the 
road.” 

His point was upheld Friday night at 
the Forum when the Lakers looked pret¬ 


ty good in reversing the away decision 
against Seattle, 113-105. Goodrich, who 
had scored a season-low two points up 
north, tied his season high of 37 (no 
doubt pleasing courtsidcr Nicholson, re¬ 
splendent in white pants but without his 
Academy Award sunglasses). Lucius Al¬ 
len, in disfavor, came off the bench to 
score 21 points, Connie Warner had 16 
rebounds and the placid-appearing Ab¬ 
dul-Jabbar had a typically placid 23 
points, 14 rebounds and two blocked 
shots. 

The Lakers were still breathing (“This 
one was the vital one,” said Sharman) 
and continued to hang on Saturday night 
when Phoenix lost at Portland and Se¬ 
attle got smashed at Golden State. 

And then on Sunday, while the Lak¬ 
ers kept alive by beating Golden State 
118-111, Seattle and Phoenix went head 
to head and the whole wild scramble got 
a notch tighter. On their home court the 
Sonics flew past the Suns 117-89 and into 
second. And there was more clawing to 
come in the final days. 

“Like 1 tell my guys," said Russell with 
a chuckle, “nobody gets out of this 
alive.” *nd 
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T he West Side Tennis Club is an el¬ 
egant enclave located hard by the 
Long Island Railroad, directly below too 
many airplanes paying imminent calls on 
New York’s LaGuardia Airport and 
smack in the shadows of high rises. Hud¬ 
dled in the Forest Hills section of the bor¬ 
ough of Queens, the old club pays no 
nevermind to the encroaching shabbi¬ 
ness. Rather, it dwells on its own 12 
acres of beauty, its 61 tennis courts and 
its pride in hosting, every year, the U.S. 
Open Tennis Championships. As if they 
inhabited a sort of Camelot in the midst 
of a trailer park, club members point 
their noses at jaunty angles. 

Until recently the club has been par¬ 
ticipating most reluctantly in the last half 
of the 20th century. Members much pre¬ 
fer the '20s and ’30s. Those who belong 
can spot a gentleman at 100 yards by the 
tie he always wears; they talk a lot about 
Warren Harding. The sign outside the 
clubhouse prescribes: only white or 
OFF-WHITE SHALL BE WORN ON COURT 

and club grounds. For slow learners, 
the sign goes on to advise that this in¬ 
cludes sneakers, socks, sweaters, suits, 
warmup jackets. The sign doesn’t men¬ 
tion underwear, but the implication 
seems clear. One gets the drift. Forest 
Hills is steeped, steeped in tradition; it 
believes in the old but good ways of do¬ 
ing things. Change is great if you’re a hot- 
dog stand, but not if you’re Forest Hills. 

Not long ago, however, players in the 
U.S. Open started showing up wearing 
clothes to match their personalities. 
White was not their favorite color. In 
1975 bulldozers appeared and plowed up 
the grass of the fabled courts. The grass 
was replaced with—ugh!—a combina¬ 
tion clay-and-rock surface. Traditional¬ 
ists clutched their chests. 

And finally, two weeks ago, some fun¬ 
ny little structures called platform ten¬ 
nis courts were plunked down atop the 
Har-Tru courts in the stadium. And for 
the first time in the memory of club mem¬ 
bers—memories that stretch back just 
shy of Aristotle’s adolescence—a sport 
other than real tennis was played on this 
hallowed site. Again purists clutched 
their chests. 

Poor dear Forest Hills. Perhaps the 
place needs another sign to go with the 
one outside the gate that says curb 
your dog. It could read heap indig¬ 
nities here. A club member (identified 


PADDLING ALONG 

to a title 

While Warren Gamaliel Harding fans shuddered, the nation’s best 
platform tennis players set up their stage at hallowed Forest Hills 


by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 

by his tie) tugged at a visitor: “Isn’t it 
just awful?" 

Well, no. For Forest Hills has survived 
Ilie Nastase, it has survived Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, it has survived Bobby Riggs and it 
will survive platform tennis. 

Platform tennis, known popularly as 
paddle, suffers from always having to ex¬ 
plain what it is: a tennis-like game played 
with a sponge-rubber ball and wooden 
paddles 17 inches long on a court about 
one-quarter the size of a tennis court— 
all of it inside a wire cage. This makes 
platform tennis a forgiving game. You 
can volley the ball or hit it on the bounce, 
as in tennis, or let it go past, bounce off 
the screen, then hit it. Rallies are long— 
routinely 20 hits and occasionally more 
than 100. People in paddle are terribly 
good-natured about explaining their 
game, far more so than George Allen of 
the Washington Redskins would be if 
asked by a reporter: “Say, George, what 
do you call that fat little guy who hovers 
over the ball and then suddenly passes it 
backward between his legs to a buddy?” 

What was occurring at Forest Hills 
was the First Tribuno World Paddle 
Championship. Sponsorship by Tribuno, 
makers of vermouth, fit right in with the 
incongruity of the event, for proceeds 
were given to the New York City Affil¬ 
iate of the National Council on Alcohol¬ 
ism. A spokesman told the meager 
crowd, “Thanks to those of you who can 
drink for helping those who can’t." From 
out of the stands came a slurred voice, 
“I’ll drink to that." 

At stake was $4,000 for the winning 
team, twice as much money as had ever 
been given in paddle. The 16 best men’s 
teams (paddle is mostly played only as 
doubles) were invited. The total prize pot 
for this tournament was $12,000. 

On one side in the finals were the 
brainy and abrasive Baird brothers. 

Down by two sets, partners Gordon Gray and 

Doug Russet! whaled away, won the title. 


Steve, 25, with degrees from Bucknell 
and Columbia, is a personnel officer for 
a New York City bank. Chip, 22, from 
Harvard, is with an investment bank. On 
the other side were Doug Russell, 31, 
who runs a platform tennis club in Man¬ 
hattan, and his partner, Gordon Gray, 
42, a financial consultant from Green¬ 
wich, Conn. In earlier play the tourna¬ 
ment’s only significant upset had come 
when the highly regarded (third-seeded) 
team of Herb FitzGibbon and Hank Ir¬ 
vine lost in the quarterfinals. 

The excitement over the final match 
was heightened because neither team 
cares much for the other. This was con¬ 
firmed when each team said that it liked 
the other team just fine. But the fans— 
about 100,000 if you believed the paddle 
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fanatics, 1.000 if you believed paddle hat¬ 
ers and 2,200 if you believed the truth— 
knew bad blood was in the air. Up to 
the finals the teams had played seven 
times. Gray-Russell had won four match¬ 
es, the Bairds three. But the Bairds had 
won the biggie, last month's National 
Championship, while Gray-Russell had 
floundered in the quarterfinals. 

A poorly kept secret is the tale of a 
match not long ago. Gray, a pleasant 
man with a nice-guy approach to nearly 
everything, muttered before that match, 
"I'd love to go out there, hit 48 straight 
winners, mash my paddle down Chip’s 
throat and walk off the court smiling." 
With that. Gray and Russell stormed out 
and got thrashed. 

Gray has been playing the game since 
he was 10 years old; he won a number of 
championships and almost retired from 
competition a couple of years ago. But 
he couldn't stand that. "It's such a love¬ 
ly sport,” he says, "and I was so eager." 
So he got together with Russell in a clas¬ 
sic odd-couple matchup. In life-style. 
Gray is steady, conservative; Russell is 
unsteady, unconservative. Except that 
when it comes to paddle, it is Gray who 


attacks, attacks, attacks and Russell who 
meditates 30 minutes a day, then takes 
to the court and plays defensively, cau¬ 
tiously. "Doug has all the shots," says 
Gray. "The only problem is when he de¬ 
cides to play not to lose instead of to 
win." Says Russell, "I think Gordon 
sometimes plays too aggressively and 
takes too many chances." Obviously a 
partnership made in heaven. 

Russell is flexible, though. In an early 
job as a bag salesman, he could handle 
plastic, paper or burlap. As a stockbro¬ 
ker, he got laid off while in training for 
one firm. He joined another and advised 
a number of his customers to buy Con 
Edison at between 18 3 A and 27 "because 
they had paid dividends for 171 years or 
something," then watched in dismay 
when the company skipped a quarterly 
dividend and the price dropped to six. 
His phone rang a lot with customers of¬ 
fering their views on his ability and par¬ 
entage. One more brokerage house, and 
he quit. He taught tennis for three 
months, then spent a month in Europe. 
"Already I knew things were better," he 
says. 

Russell was serious the day before the 


Tribuno tournament, saying, "I won’t do 
anything stupid tonight. I’ll go to bed 
early.” Gray didn’t look convinced. 

The Bairds are so competitive that they 
have agreed not to play against one an¬ 
other. Steve recalls the time Chip "threw 
a ball at me from about 15 feet, so I 
turned and threw my paddle at him." 
Boys will be boys. Says Chip, "I am tight¬ 
ly strung. I froth at the mouth. I’m the 
eccentric.” 

On the court Chip hollers, stomps, 
questions calls, throws rackets. Steve is 
more stoic but understands. "All good 
athletes have a temper," he says. 

Paddle is normally a pleasant game, a 
sort of hit-and-giggle endeavor that is far 
easier than tennis to play and good for 
all levels of players. But Saturday’s finals 
were decidedly different. The Bairds eas¬ 
ily won the first two sets 6-4, 6-3 as the 
normally steady Gray played somewhere 
between the categories of awful and dead. 
Moaned Russell, “The Bairds are the 
greatest front-runners in the world. I 
don't know." 

Then, imperceptibly, things started go¬ 
ing better for Gray-Russell. And when 
Chip's racket started flying and the fans 
started hissing. Gray and Russell were 
on the move. They won the third set 6-1, 
the fourth 6-3. Gray was not so dour any¬ 
more; Russell regained his easy smug¬ 
ness. In the deciding set Chip complained 
that he had not been ready for a Russell 
serve; the crowd offered the Queens ver¬ 
sion of a Bronx cheer and the referee 
made it unanimous. Gray and Russell 
were ahead four games to one. So, natu¬ 
rally. several of their shots hit the tape 
on the net and fell fairly, which is what 
often happens once it starts raining on 
somebody’s parade. In a whoosh. Gray 
and Russell took the set 6-2 and the 
match. Said Steve Baird, "We ran out of 
steam. It was embarrassing.” 

Meanwhile, back at the bar. Tourna¬ 
ment Director Billy Talbert, who also 
directs Forest Hills, said, “This was fun. 
It’s like tennis used to be. These guyseven 
have jobs.” 

Talbert is right. It was fun. It didn't 
harm the West Side Tennis Club. And it 
may be the first little step for paddle en 
route to brighter lights. Whatever the 
number of spectators, it was agreed that 
the first U.S. tennis championships here 
in the early 1900s had an even smaller 
crowd. *no 
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LAST WEEK 

THEY HELD THE MASTERS 


O nce a year the women golf profes¬ 
sionals move into a better neighbor¬ 
hood. The event doesn't have a name like 
the Masters but they ought to call it 
something like the Ms-ters, for it is by 
far the most gigantic thing the ladies get 
themselves involved in even though the 
tournament is for the betterment of den¬ 
tal cream, laundry detergents and dish¬ 
washing liquid. 

When they gathered last week at Mis¬ 
sion Hills Country Club in Palm Springs 
for the fifth annual Colgate-Dinah Shore 
Winners Circle-Ajax-Palmolive Rapid 
Shave-Cashmere Bouquet-Handi Wipes- 
Baggies-Ultra Britc-bondcd razors-mois- 
turizing cleanser golf tournament, the 
ladies were on television, battling a good, 
tough golf course. They had scoreboards, 
celebrities, thousands of spectators and, 
not the least sentimental thing of all, 
money. Lots of money. Big money. Man- 
type money. Like the S32,000 that Judy 
Rankin took away after winning the big¬ 
gest title of the golfing year. 

Two things about that were appropri¬ 
ate. Judy Rankin and the manner in 
which she won. Frequently, a ladies* pro 
tournament is won by somebody stagger¬ 
ing home with a 74 or worse while the 
rest of the field slips on the kitchen tile. 
Rankin did it the old Arnold Palmer way, 
a guy hero’s way. She shot a blazing, 
final-round 68, sculpted in a bitter, snarl¬ 
ing wind—a round that will be remem¬ 
bered by pigs and libs alike. 

For all that money, and in the midst 
of all that attention, and in all that wind, 
the women were fully expected to be 
blown into the parched hills that sur¬ 
round the 6,347-yard course. Rankin, 

A fitting victor. Judy Rankin is the newly 
named host dub pro. The host host was 
Dinah, who tries to shore up women's golf. 


The women's equivalent, that is. 
But at the splashy Colgate they 
put the winner in the kitchen doing 
TV ads instead of in a green coat 

by DAN JENKINS 

being only 5' 3Vi* and weighing but 110 
pounds, and being a mother, and usu¬ 
ally a runner-up although a steady money 
maker—such as the money is for the 
women—had an opportunity to disap¬ 
pear on Sunday with the dozens who, in 
fact, did. She was three strokes behind 
the co-lcadcrs, Kathy Whitworth and 
Sandra Haynie, household words in 
women’s golf. She was even trailing Pam 
Higgins by one, and barely leading Jan 
Stephenson by one, Higgins and Ste¬ 
phenson being a couple of blonde ador- 
ables around whom much of the tour¬ 
nament talk had concentrated. 

But Rankin is among the best wind 
players out there, and when her putter 
finally stopped betraying her, Sunday 
very quickly became a contest between 
Rankin and herself. Through the first five 
holes of the last round she was three un¬ 
der par and suddenly in the lead. The 
wind had already begun to take Whit¬ 
worth to a 77 and Haynie to a shocking 
80, which says a bit more about the as¬ 
tonishing four-under 68 that Rankin 
stuck into those gales. “I wasn't nervous 
on the course,” she said later. "But now 
I’m nervous thinking about what I’ve 
done.” 

Typical of her play was a two-iron shot 
on the 3rd hole, a 395-yard par-4. La¬ 
dies hit two-irons on 395-yard par-4s, of 
course. Rankin hit this one about six feet 
from the pin, and that putt dropped like 
most of the others. If there was any sus¬ 
pense remaining after Judy sank a 25- 
foot birdie putt on the 15th hole, it was 
likely to be whether Jan Stephenson or 
Pam Higgins would get the most propos¬ 
als of marriage. 


To Rankin, it was naturally the big¬ 
gest day of her career. To win the biggie, 
to do it with people watching, and to do 
it with birdies, that was incredible, but 
no more incredible than the fact that 
there was a supermarket spectacle for a 
Judy Rankin to win. 

Colgate is the greatest thing that’s hap¬ 
pened to women’s golf since Band-Aids. 
Which was the greatest thing since Babe 
Zaharias. The ladies’ pro tour has always 
led a relatively quiet and secluded exis¬ 
tence, dropping in on places like Plym¬ 
outh, Ind., Naples, Fla. and Trenton, 
N.J. for not so much prize money that 
you could go crazy buying hostess gowns 
and cheese dip. Until Colgate came up 
with Dinah Shore and the Winners Cir¬ 
cle and all of those one-minute commer¬ 
cials on television where the lady pros 
get to act like real people in the kitchen, 
the biggest thing in their lives was the 
U.S. Women’s Open, but nobody knew 
about that, either. 

Maybe they did when Babe won it for 
a while and when Mickey Wright did, but 
then everybody started winning it and 
they were holding the Open on such 
courses as Muskogee Country Club in a 
town noted for truck stops, and in Fleet- 
wood and Eric, and this year they are 
going to play it in Springfield, Pa., in the 
month of July, in case anybody wants to 
stock up on trivia questions. 

But the big one for the ladies has be¬ 
come the Colgate. Here the women find 
out what it’s like to go first class. There 
is a large efficient press tent with people 
actually working in there amid the whir 
of machines. Elsewhere in women's golf, 
press facilities usually consist of mobile 
homes and buses, and at those tourna¬ 
ments the LPGA hires somebody to walk 
around with a stick and poke the only 
two journalists in attendance so they will 

continued 
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sit up and appear interested when the 
winner comes in. 

The women always held out hope. 
They are puzzled at how easily tennis did 
it. As Rankin says, “In tennis they were 
overnight darlings and we've been scrap¬ 
ping around out here for years and 
years.” What the golf pros had been wait¬ 
ing for was Colgate, and specifically 
David Foster, the chairman of the board 
of Colgate-Palmolive, who came to their 
rescue. And if women's golf ever achieves 
what it is hoping for- larger purses and 
more appreciation and attention from 
the public David Foster will have to put 
on a skirt and be enshrined in the LPGA 
Hall of Fame. 

One afternoon last week Foster spoke 
of his role. He did not wake up on any 
particular morning five years ago and say 
to himself, “What can I do to help out 
the poor lady golfers?” Rather, he won¬ 


gate Far East Women's LPCiA and a Col¬ 
gate Triple Crown, the last event on the 
schedule, a sort of Colgate World Series 
of Golf for the nine professionals who 
have excelled in the other Colgate tour¬ 
naments. As if taking over the women's 
golf tour wasn't enough, Colgate has also 
come up with competitions for women 
in team tennis, hot-dog skiing and track 
and field. 

"We thought first of getting into men's 
golf because it attracts more attention." 
Foster said, “but there wasn't a very 
good place for us on the men's tour. Be¬ 
ing just another big-money tournament 
wasn't attractive, but becoming the big¬ 
gest for the girls was something else. 
Women, of course, buv 60', of the prod¬ 
ucts in the country." 

Colgate has been setting records in TV 
promos for the Dinah Shore, and the ev¬ 
idence is that it pays off. Last year's tour¬ 
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LEADING 

MONEY WINNERS, 1975 


GOLF 


TENNIS 


Sandra Palmer 

S76.374 

Chris Evert 

5323,977 

JoAnne Carner 

64,842 

Martina Navratilova 

184,518 

Carol Mann 

64,727 

Virginia Wade 

138,576 

Sandra Haynie 

61,614 

Evonne Goolagong 

132,754 

Judy Rankin 

50,174 

Billie Jean King 

99.900 


dered what Colgate could do in sports 
to get an edge on its major competitors, 
a couple of nongolfers named Procter & 
Gamble. To put it crassly, it was Fab 
against Tide all the way, a better "end- 
aisle" position in the supermarkets. 

Outwardly, the tournament certainly 
looks like philanthropy, with Colgate 
spending close to S2 million on the Di¬ 
nah Shore, but, as is the case in just about 
everything, commerce was lurking. It's 
a “good buy," as they say, for by own¬ 
ing the tournament TV package, Colgate 
gets a full minute's commercial for some¬ 
thing like S26.0C0; if Colgate had to buy 
that same minute on a comparable show 
it would cost something like S4X.OOO. 
With sales increasing for most of Col¬ 
gate's favorite products, who's to say the 
Dinah Shore hasn’t been at least partial¬ 
ly responsible? 

The tournament has had a number of 
spinoffs; three more events in ladies golf, 
to begin with. There is now a Colgate 
European Women's LPGA and a Col¬ 


nament got the sixth highest rating 
among golf telecasts, beating out the 
U.S. and British Opens. 

What Dinah gets from the tournament 
is immense publicity for her TV show, 
some fun for a week and, as she said in 
Palm Springs, "a chance to do my an¬ 
nual crash course in golf." The actress is 
mostly a tennis addict, but she has to play 
in her pro-am, gliding comfortably along 
in a Rolls-Royce-styled golf cart com¬ 
plete with a color TV and refrigerator, 
and she has to put on a display of en¬ 
thusiasm about the game. 

“I hate to admit it," she said, “but 1 
really don't know these girls very well. 
Isn't that awful?" This gives Dinah a tic 
with America. 

One of the problems with women's golf 
is that nobody really believes a lady pro 
can do anything on the course as well as 
a man pro. There is that great myth that 
the women pros putt better, possibly chip 
better, maybe keep the ball in play bet¬ 
ter and basically give up nothing but 


brute strength, and therefore distance. 
But most of that is wrong. At the risk of 
being mowed down by a gang of fem¬ 
inists, Bob Rosburg, the touring pro and 
TV commentator who often has played 
golf with women pros, said during the 
Colgate, “They're lousy putters. They 
aren't even good chippcrs. I think wom¬ 
en arc too emotional to be any good 
around the greens in the clutch.” 

Rosburg didn't mean they can't play 
golf. “I think some of the good ones arc 
straighter off the tee than the men," he 
added, “and I think they hit better fair- 
wav woods. They've had to." 

Shocking. But there were lady pros 
who agreed with him. 

Rankin, the new president of the 
LPGA Players Council and a charmer 
who holds some kind of record for not 
failing to get a paycheck in an LPGA 
event since 1964. said the women might 
be on the same level with the men on hit¬ 
ting four-woods, but that was about it. 

"We can't improvise shots like the 
men," she said. “Even if some of us have 
the imagination, we may not have the 
strength or the knowledge. 

"A girl golfer usually grows up with 
nobody to play with but her dad. She 
doesn't have a group of guys to learn 
from. We have to hook the ball to get 
distance. Most of us, anyhow. We're gen¬ 
erally poor sand players. I agree we don't 
putt very well, although I don't know 
why. But I think we play an interesting 
game. If you watch us hitting long irons 
and fairway woods and placing the ball 
off the tee, you'll see some real talent and 
maybe a consistency you don't find 
among the men.” 

Another thing you can find among the 
lady pros that you surely can't find 
among the men is Jan Stephenson. She 
is the little Australian dumpling who was 
tied for the lead after 36 holes and who 
went around looking more like a starlet 
than a professional athlete. Stephenson 
is probably not going to rewrite any 
LPGA records, but she has won a tour¬ 
nament and she will win more, and mean- 
w hile she was a very feminine person in 
Palm Springs. She even had a ladylike 
golf sw ing, but mainly she had her looks 
and manner. 

Stephenson shared the lead on Friday 
with the other cutie, Pam Higgins, and 
it was as if David Foster had scripted the 
whole thing, to give the week even more 

continued 
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This “Catfish” is hooked on our Remington llOO. 

Listen to why the world’s most famous Hunter 
hunts with America’s most popular shotgun. 


‘‘I've tried other automatics. But I always get more birds 
with my 1100. It's all the gun I want to shoot. I switch from a 
26-inch skeet barrel for dove and quail to a 34-inch full 
choke for ducks and geese. 

"When I throw that 1100 up to my shoulder, it goes 
right where l want it. Doesn't kick like a lot of other guns, 
either. I can shoot during baseball season without bothering 
my arm. 

“I’ve been using the 1100 for eight years now. I shoot 
two or three cases of shells a year through it. because 1 


usually hunt four days a week from the start of the hunting 
season till I go to spring training. 

"Most of the time that gun stays in my truck. It gets 
pretty shook up. But it's never once hung up on me. Never 
"An 1100 is a gun you can depend on. I've proved that. 
And Remington's kept the price to where just about any¬ 
body can afford one." 

With a gun this good and a price this good, it's no 
wonder so many hunters—including this Hunter—are 
hooked on Remingtons. 












This year, logic will drive many thinking people to Volvo showrooms. 

1 Because Volvo has a reputation for being one of 

the world's most intelligently thought out cars. 
But not all these people will drive out w ith 
the same Volvo. 

For 1976. we have six different 
Volvos to choose from. 

1 f you're 
interested in 
spending less 
money, you 
can choose 
one of our basic 
Volvo 240s. 


Also on the Volvo 240s, you get steel-belted 
radials. And orthopedically designed front 
bucket seats with adjustable lumbar supports. 

If you want to exceed these standards, you can 
order options like air conditioning, 
power steering with automatic 
transmission, overdrive and a 
sunroof. 

Of course, for some 
people even these options 
won't be enough. 

So for them, there's 
another option. 

For thoughtful 
car buyers to whom 
money is not as big 
an object, we 
have the three 
objects on your 
immediate 
right. 

The 

luxurious 
new Volvo 
260s. 




THINK 

You can 
choose either 
the 2- or 4- 
door sedan. 

'Or, if you 
many of your 
", worldly 
possessions 
around with 
f you. a 5-door 
luxury wagon. 

The Volvo 260s 
come with 

everything the Volvo j 
240s do and more. * 
You get a bigger 9 
engine: an overhead cam 
fuel-injected V-6. 

HSpF You also get pow cr steering 
and your choice of automata 
* "transmission or 4-speed manua 
w ith overdrive...all at no extra cost 



Either our 2-or 4-door sedan. Or our roomy 5-door wagon. 

While you may he getting the lower end of our line, you won't be getting the short 
end as far as a car is concerned. 

Every Volvo 240 comes loaded with standards that are well above the 
standard. You get a quiet, 
esponsive overhead cam 
fuel-injected eng" 

• 4-speed manual 
[transmission, J 
14-whee 
power 
disci 
brakes' 
and rack'' 
and pinion 
steering.. 



■WHO 
ALIKE. I 



In the260GLsedans. 
you'll find many other 
luxuries that people of 
means consider 

necessities. Things like air conditioning. Real 
\ leather to sit on. Power front windows. 

’ v A sunroof. A heated driver's seat. 

\ And metallic paint. All standard. 

We realize that by giving you 
\ six Volvos to choose from. 

\ we haven't made things 
\ easy for you. 

But look at it this 
way: when you're 
intelligent enough 
i to make the basic 
v decision to buy 
\aVolvo, you're 
intelligent 
enough to 
decide 
x just how 
| basic tha 
Volvo 
.should be 




VOLVO 

pie who think. 





Cl»7«* I MVNOtOS TOBACCO CO 



One 

efa 

hind. 


He is at home in a world 
few men ever see. 

A world where wisdom 
earns more respect than 
physical strength. 

He smokes for pleasure. 
He gets it from the Plend 
of Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos in Camel Filters. 


Do you? 



’9 mg."tat", 1.3 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.7! 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 











WOMEN'S GOLF continued 


glamour than it already had. Jan and 
Pam were asked if they thought they 
could fight off the oncoming Kathy Whit¬ 
worths and Sandra Haynies. who usual¬ 
ly win women's tournaments. 

“I’m 25 to 1,” Pam said. 

“I can’t possibly win," Jan said and 
then explained, "In the pro-am when 1 
was playing the 18th hole, I pretended it 
was Sunday and I was leading the tour¬ 
nament, and just the thought of it made 
me so nervous I came apart. I bogeyed." 
She had two goals—to be interviewed in 
a real press tent (when she won in Na¬ 
ples, she met reporters in a bus) and to 
be on TV. She managed both. 

What happened to the set decoration 
on Saturday was what generally happens 
to a lot of lady pros. Palm Springs got 
windy. It had been predicted by Rankin's 
husband that if the wind came up, the 
majority of the field would fly apart. As 
Walter (Yippie) Rankin of the Midland, 
Texas Yippies put it, "When the wind 
blows, most of these girls go south. But 
not that little girl of mine.” 

On Saturday Stephenson went to a 
southerly 78 and Higgins went to a south¬ 
erly 76. And true to her husband's word, 
Rankin became a serious contender. She 
shot a modest-sounding 71, just one un¬ 
der par, but it swept her past 20 other 
players, who went swirling in the wind 
Yippie prayed for. Judy was three strokes 
off the lead, but she felt she was playing 
well enough to win if some putts would 
drop. The first day she had four-putted 
one green and three-putted another, and 
the second day she had made 18 straight 
pars. A couple of putts fell on Saturday, 
but she thought Mission Hills owed her 
a few more. 

The evening before the final round 
Judy Rankin was doing, what most peo¬ 
ple did when they weren't at the course. 
She was hanging around the Spa Hotel 
hospitality room that David Foster had 
ordered done over to resemble a British 
pub to keep everyone's spirits alive and 
pouring. 

“I can win it," Rankin said. "All I’ve 
got to do is go out there and not stand 
over putts saying, 'Now don't do this like 
an emotional woman.' ” 

What she did on Sunday was putt like 
Jack Nicklaus and nail a few shots into 
that wind the way a lot of guys would 
like to be able to do, and that is how 
you win yourself a Colgate Ms-ters. end 
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MacGregor Tourney 


A 
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This is the ball I play. 
Shouldn’t you?,? * j r 

istcncy, distance, and fit 

< the ball that Ben plays 


For consistency, 
feel, play the ball that Ben plays 
—the Tourney Balata. If you 
want the same playing charac¬ 
teristics, but more durability, 
play the Tourney SL, the only 
liquid-center Surlyn * ball. 


Winners play 
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THE FAN HAS 
HIS SEASON 


Though players anil owners do noI concur on much these days, 
they seem to be coming to an agreement that the fan is the man — 
and the woman—of the hour by RON FIMRITE 


He is the most physically inconve¬ 
nienced. the most financially abused, too 
often the least considered and probably 
the most important person in all of base¬ 
ball. He is the fan. Oh. the owners and 
players pay him lip service. ‘‘Sure, fans 
have a right to boo. They paid their way 
in." says the player, all tolerance, mean¬ 
while gnashing his teeth under what he 
really considers the lash of their unjus¬ 
tified hostility. “We owe everything to 
the fans," says the owner, full of grat¬ 
itude—and then goes off to grouse over 
their disloyal reluctance to embrace his 
product, no matter how shabby it might 
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be. But the fan does pay his way in, and 
booing or cheering is his paid-up right. 
Without him in appreciable numbers, the 
owner would owe the bank. But arc the 
owners and players altogether aware ol 
the fan's needs, his desires, his often ir¬ 
rational faith? Probably not, although 
the breach may be closing. 

During the wrangling between base¬ 
ball's management and its Players Asso¬ 
ciation over the question of the reserve 
clause, the fan has been used to lend a 
good name to any number of self-serv¬ 
ing viewpoints. If wages increase, say the 
owners, ticket prices must rise. Curious, 
say the players. How come when Oak¬ 
land Owner Charles O. Finley imposed 
the maximum salary decreases on most 
of his starting lineup this season, he also 
raised his prices? If the players are to 
roam unfettered by reserve obligations, 
say the owners, they will not remain in 
one town long enough for the fans to 
learn their names. Bosh, say the players; 
bartering owners are the ones responsible 
for our already nomadic existence. 

Through it all the fan remains as loyal 
as a spaniel. Nearly 30 million persons 
attended major league games last season, 
although there was only one tight race 
in the four divisions. Had there been clos¬ 
er competition in any of the other three 
divisions or better weather during the 
rain-soaked final days of the dramatic 
race in the American League East, atten¬ 
dance surely would have exceeded the 
record of 30.1 million set in 1973. Na¬ 
tional enthusiasm for the game did reach 
a record peak when Boston and Cincin¬ 
nati met in one of the most thrilling and 
skillfully played of World Series. 

The taste of that delicious event was 
still being savored when those incorrigi¬ 
ble combatants—the owners and play¬ 
ers—had at one another again. Did the 
fans complain? Yes, a little. But there is 
a suspicion that the labor turmoil inter¬ 
ested most fans not a whit. How dreary 
the sports pages must have seemed to 
them early this spring w ith all those pho¬ 
tographs of solemn men in business suits 
who looked like delegates to the SALT 
negotiations, with all those columns of 
figures that had nothing to do with bat¬ 
ting averages. 

The only money the fan cares about is 
his own, the only contract he is interest¬ 
ed in is the unsigned one he has with the 
game: to be entertained. Only when it ap¬ 
peared that spring training would be a 
fatality and opening day might be de¬ 


layed did he become aroused. Let them 
squabble all they want, but don’t take 
away my season was the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed over and over by vacationing 
fans in Cactus and Grapefruit League 
ball parks and bars during early March. 
Then the commissioner, supposedly 
speaking in the fans' name, stepped for¬ 
ward to assure them the show would go 
on. Fine, fine, but where had this guy 
been during all the fuss? 

In some ways the fan is the best part 
of the game, for in his person are stored 
its history and tradition. Consider the 
following conversation in the stands dur¬ 
ing an exhibition game between the Cubs 
and A's in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Florid fellow in cowboy hat downing 
fourth beer: “I'm from the North Side. 
Lived only a few blocks from Wrigley 
Field. I tell you . . . Stan Hack, Old 
Gabby. Jolly Cholly. Those were the 
days...." 

Oldtimer one row forward: "Young 
fella, I watched them build Wrigley Field 
back in '14.” 

Florid fellow: "Oh." 

A few years ago there seemed to be 
an estrangement developing between the 
fan and player, a severing of the sacred 
bond between idolater and idol. This was 
manifested in some unfortunate grand¬ 
stand rioting that spilled over onto the 
diamonds. The Rangers were menaced 
by hordes of trespassing Texas bleach- 
erites in one game. In another, bever¬ 
ages were poured from above on the 
prostrate form of an injured Houston 
outfielder. And for almost an entire sea¬ 
son Cincinnati's Pete Rose became the 
target of debris pitchers around the Na¬ 
tional League. Sociologists began pon¬ 
dering the matter. Did the fan, under¬ 
paid and overcharged, harbor resent¬ 
ment against the young plutocrats hired 
at exorbitant sums to entertain him? 
Were those grinning popinjays in the tele¬ 
vision commercials considered unworthy 
successors to Pepper Martin and Big Poi¬ 
son Waner? Nah. It turns out the nas¬ 
tiness was merely an aberration. The fan 
soon suppressed his riotous instincts and 
returned to harmless partisanship. 

The fan should not, of course, be iden¬ 
tified only as “he.'' He is often a she, and 
he or she may be of any age. Some team 
demographers rejoice over statistics dem¬ 
onstrating that their patrons are getting 
younger and younger. Baseball suffered 
too long under the slander that only old 
men came to watch it. No. the fan is not 


of a single mind or a single sex, but he or 
she has a single purpose: to be happy. 

There are encouraging signs that the 
owners and players are gaining a better 
understanding of this. Players, many of 
whom not long ago performed as if ex¬ 
hibiting the merest trace of emotion was 
to violate some clubhouse code of eth¬ 
ics, are now recognizing that what they 
are in is the entertainment game. How 
rewarding it is to see a Reggie Jackson 
doff his cap and prance in self-celebra¬ 
tion after a homer. How cheering it is to 
see a Jose Cardenal hoist a ball aloft af¬ 
ter a difficult catch in the Cubs outfield. 
“Hot dog" was once a term of derision 
in the dugout. A player who drew atten¬ 
tion to his person was considered a 
shameless exhibitionist. Now he is rec¬ 
ognized as one who know s on which side 
his bread is buttered. Quiet self-confi¬ 
dence was once the manly virtue. Now 
we have a John Montefusco, the Giants' 
excellent young pitcher, boasting like a 
latter-day Benvenuto Cellini. It still stag¬ 
gers traditionalists to hear players un- 
blushingly describe themselves as "enter¬ 
tainers," but that is precisely what more 
and more of them arc saying. 

And the owners seem to be acting less 
like squires of the manor. Bill Veeck. 
bless his showboat hide, is not above 
commandeering the ball park public-ad- 
dress system to talk to his customers. 
And neither is that hamburger man, Ray 
Kroc, who owns the Padres. New own¬ 
ers like the Giants' Bob Lurie even talk 
of improving such thingsasthehot dog— 
the edible, not the athletic, kind. 

It would be nice if all this were done 
out of gratitude for the fan's loyalty in¬ 
stead of from the realization that it is 
good business. But cither way, the fan is 
rewarded, as he should be. Ticket prices 
may rise and the home team may play 
shoddily, but the fan will show up. He is 
the one constant in a changing game: 
without him there would be no game. 

He probably has had his fill of talk 
about reserve systems, freedom issues 
and whatnot. The negotiating teams now 
should play their game in the back¬ 
ground, where they belong. The season 
is what interests the fan, and it is upon 
us. In the scouting reports that follow, 
fans can find out what to expect on the 
field in the months ahead. And they can 
take close looks at the most outstanding 
players in both leagues—the Red Sox' 
Fred Lynn and Jim Rice and the Reds’ 
Joe Morgan. 

CONTINUED 
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It is the numbers that are beautiful on the balloons surrounding Fred 
Lynn (right) and Jim Rice (page 44). As Boston rookies last season, 
they took off early—by May 1 they had a combined .311 average, six 
home runs and 22 RBIs—and did not come down until Lynn had swept 
every individual award in sight, prizes that in a Lynn-less year probably 
would have been won by Rice. And lest you think their reputations are 
somehow inflated, turn the page for comparisons between their rookie 
performances and those of a random sample of Hall of Famers—or 
Hall of Famers-to-be. The latter-day Babes of Boston outdid stars of 
every era, a good indication that for them in ’76 the baseball bromide 
about sophomore slumps is likely to turn out to be a lot of hot air. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 
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STAN MUSIAL 1942 
G I R I M I 2B I 3B I HR I RBI I PCT 
140 I 87 1147 I 32 I lO I lO I 72 I .315 


HONUS WAGNER 1897 

C I R ; H I 2B | 3B I HR | RBI I PCT 

61 I 38 1 83 I 17 I 4 1 2 I 39 I .344 


LOU GEHRIG 1925 
G I R I H I 2B | 3B I HR I RBI | PCT 
126 I 73 I 129 I 23 I lO I 20 I 68 1 .295 


JOHNNY BENCH 1968 
G 1 R I H I 2B I 3B I HR I RBI I PCT 
154 I 67 I 1551 40 I 2 I 15 I 82 I .275 


MICKEY MANTLE 1951 
G I R I M j 2B I 3B I HR I RBI I PCT 
96 I 61 I 91 I 11 I 5 I 13 I 65 I .267 


ROBERTO CLEMENTE 1955 
G I R I H I 2B I 3B I HR I RBI I PCT 
124 | 48 I 121 | 23 I 11 I 5 I 47 I .255 
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PAIR WITHOUT 
PARALLEL 


Baseball is still reeling from the legend¬ 
ary 1976 feats of Fred Lynn and J im R ice. 
Never before have mere rookies had such 
impact on the game. It was not just that 
Lynn was the first rookie to be named 
Most Valuable Player, but also that Rice 
finished third in the M VP votingand that 
the two led the surprising Red Sox to the 
American League pennant. And they 
reached back and smote history a lick, 
too. Statistically, Lynn and Rice were the 
finest rookie teammates in major league 
history, and Lynn was one of the very 
best first-year players of the century. He 
was the finest rookie hitter in more than 
two decades, and if his fielding is duly 
considered, he was the best all-round 
rookie since Ted Williams in 1939. Un¬ 
fortunately for his teammate, Lynn's 
achievements were just good enough to 
outstrip the performance of the less ac¬ 
claimed, but hardly less talented. Rice. 

To compare Lynn and Rice with their 
predecessors, it is necessary to establish 
a single qualifying standard for all rook¬ 
ies. For the sake of argument, assume a 
rookie is any player who has had no more 
than 130 at bats in previous major league 
seasons. This is the most significant 
clause of the rule that has been used since 
1957 to determine which hitters qualify 
as rookies. 

Under this standard, Lynn and Rice 
were the first rookie teammates both to 
hit more than .300 and drive in more than 
100 runs apiece. Quite a few pairs have 
topped .300, but the members of only 
two other twosomes—Al Rosen (116) 
and Luke Easter (107) of the 1950 In¬ 
dians and Ken Kcltner (113) and Jcfi 
Heath (112) of the 1938 Indians— 
knocked in more than 100 runs each. 
Of the four, only Heath had an average 
above .300. 

How docs Lynn, who beat out Rice 
for 1975 American League Rookie of the 
Year, compare with past individuals? 
Again, a standard is in order that takes 


into consideration four categories: aver¬ 
age, home runs, runs batted in and hits. 
In cases in which a comparison between 
Lynn and some earlier rookie results in 
each player winning two categories, the 
one with the higher average is given a 
slight edge. 

By this criterion, Lynn’s rookie per¬ 
formance outdistanced the first-year ac¬ 
complishments of such players as Eas¬ 
ter, Rosen, Minnie Minoso, Frank Rob¬ 
inson, Orlando C'epeda, Willie McCov- 
cy, Tony Oliva and Dick Allen. You 
would have to go back a quarter-centu¬ 
ry to Walt Dropo, the mediocre-fielding, 
power-hitting first baseman of the 1950 
Red Sox, to find a rookie who batted bet¬ 
ter than Lynn. Before Dropo, Lynn out- 
hit every rookie back to Williams in 1939. 
Here is how the Boston three match up. 


LYNN 

DROPO 

WILLIAMS 


AVG. H 

.331 175 

.322 180 

.327 185 


HR RBI 

21 105 

34 144 

31 145 


Lynn's statistics had a purity of line to 
match his level swing at the plate and 
smooth gait afield. In hitting for average 
over anything approaching a full season, 
he outdid every rookie back to Richie 
Ashburn of the 1948 Phillies, who bat¬ 
ted .333 in 117 games. In doubles, those 
classic marriages of sock and speed, Lynn 
set a league rookie record of 47. Power? 
He was the only rookie ever to lead base¬ 
ball in slugging percentage (.566). In one 
game he set a league rookie record of 10 
RBIs while hitting three homers and a 
triple. 

Rice’s year could also be described as 
prodigious. Henry Aaron watched him 
swing and pronounced all home-run rec¬ 
ords in jeopardy. Rice hit a 500-foot shot 
to the right of the flagpole in Fenway 
Park, a feat matched by only five others, 
including Hank Greenberg and Jimmie 
Foxx. In a 56-game streak he had 45 R Bis 


and five four-hit games. And Rice's tal¬ 
ents were more varied than reputed. Be¬ 
cause he was used as a designated hitter 
for most of the first half of the season, he 
is widely thought to have been so-so on 
defense. In fact, Rice made no errors in 90 
games as a leftfielder and saved one of 
those games, a 4-2 win over Minnesota, 
by robbing Glenn Borgmann of two 
homers. With a flair for the dramatic. 
Rice celebrated his permanent installa¬ 
tion in left field on July 2 with a 450-foot 
homer. 

Another rookie who generated excite¬ 
ment to compare with Lynn and Rice was 
Pete Reiser of the 1940 Dodgers, a .293 
first-year hitter whose career was subse¬ 
quently shortened by one war and 13 
fences. There were many others before 
Reiser who were little noted but should 
have been long remembered. At one time 
or another rookies have led both major 
leagues in all important offensive cate¬ 
gories. What should be known as the 
Golden Age of Rookies came between 
the two World Wars, when strapping 
farm hands and ex-doughboys fresh from 
saving the world for democracy began 
taking swats at the juiced-up ball that 
revolutionized the game during the ’20s. 
And there was no Depression for young 
hitters, including players such as Dale Al¬ 
exander of the 1929 Tigers, Johnny Fred¬ 
erick of the 1929 Dodgers, George Wat¬ 
kins of the 1930 Cardinals and Hal 
Trosky of the 1934 Indians w ho arc rare¬ 
ly remembered today. Their accomplish¬ 
ments rank them right up there with the 
’30s’ two most famous rookies, Joe Di- 
Maggio, who came to the Yankees in 
1936, and Williams. 


ALEXANDER 
FREDERICK 
TROSKY 
WATKINS (119 
Di.WAGGlO 


AVG. H HR 

.343 215 25 

.328 206 24 

.330 206 35 

.373 146 17 

.323 206 29 


RBI 

137 

75 


87 

125 


Even as rookies, DiMaggio and Wil¬ 
liams could be described as one-man 
gangs. But neither turned a third-place 
team into a pennant winner, w hich is ex¬ 
actly what Lynn and Rice did. Last year's 
Boston stars proved that in rebuilding an 
outfield, as in other endeavors, two good 
heads invariably are better than one. 

—Jim Kaplan 


CONTINUED 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE *7* continued 


A SOX-A’s SEASON 

THE EAST 


This spring’s In phrase among American League East man¬ 
agers concerns that ancient malady that tends to affect the 
young and successful in sports—the sophomore jinx. Their 
interest in the phenomenon is at rare peak because Fred 
Lynn and Jim Rice of the Red Sox are both second-year 
players this season. Earl Weaver of the Orioles says, ’‘Of 
course, I'm not suggesting that Lynn and Rice will be both¬ 
ered by it but, despite what people think in Boston, they're 
only humans. It's always harder the second time around.” 

For sure, if Lynn and Rice repeat their spectacular 1975 
performances, the Red Sox may be able to start printing 
playoff tickets during the All-Star break. But if they slump, 
that could be all Weaver and 
some other managers in the 
East need to overtake Bos¬ 
ton. While Lynn, who had 
a terrific sophomore season 
but a horrendous junior year 
as a college player at South¬ 
ern Cal, and Rice, who never 
has had a bad season at any 
level of competition, pre¬ 
dictably prefer to avoid any 
discussion of the jinx, Bos¬ 
ton Manager Darrell John¬ 
son flat out scoffs at it. “Per¬ 
sonally, 1 think their com¬ 
bined numbers will be even 
greater this season," he says. 

For company in the 
league's best outfield, Lynn 
and Rice have Right fielder 
Dwight Evans, a superior 
fielder and a .274 regular- 
season hitter who was the 
Red Sox' surprise standout 
against Cincinnati in the World Series. However, Boston’s 
success will not depend entirely on those three. Red Sox 
pitching remains slightly questionable, despite the addition 
of 17-game winner Ferguson Jenkins from Texas. A gopher- 
ball specialist, Jenkins led the American League by throw¬ 
ing 37 home-run pitches last year and may top that total 
while pitching with Fenway Park's newly padded left-field 
monster looming over his shoulder. His main rival in the go¬ 
pher-ball competition probably will be 19-game winner Rick 


Wise, who served up 34 of them in 1975. Spaceman Bill Lee 
(17-9) and ancient LuisTiant (18-14), the proud owner of a 
new shag rug for his bald head, complete the rotation, with 
21-year-old rookie Don Aase standing by. 

There arc other serious questions about the Sox. Will 
injury-plagued Catcher Carlton Fisk (.331, 10 home runs 
and 52 RBIs in 79 games), who irritates opponents when 
he “accidentally" spits tobacco juice on their shoes, finally 
put together a complete season? Will Third Baseman Rico 
Petrocelli overcome his inner-ear problems and regain his 
batting stroke? Will Shortstop Rick Burleson, the guts of 
the infield, wear out again if he has to play 158 games, as he 
did last year? Will the real 
Denny Doyle—the second 
baseman who batted .310 in 
89 games for Boston or the 
second baseman who could 
not hold jobs in Philadel¬ 
phia or California—please 
stand up? And will Carl Ya- 
strzemski, who hit only .269 
with 14 home runs and 60 
RBIs, make a comeback at 
the age of 36 or lose his first- 
base job to Designated Hit¬ 
ter Cecil Cooper (.311)? If 
the Red Sox get the right an¬ 
swers to just a few of those 
questions and the jinx man¬ 
ages not to affect both Lynn 
and Rice, they probably will 
win another division title. 

A last-minute trade may 
have put the Orioles in po¬ 
sition to challenge the Sox. 
Baltimore acquired two 
clutch players. Pitcher Ken Holtzman and Outfielder Reg¬ 
gie Jackson, from Oakland, and if past Oriole deals are a 
guide, they should have good seasons. Last year Baltimore 
traded for Outfielder Ken Singleton, who then hit .300, 
walked 118 times and had an exceptional .413 on-base per¬ 
centage, and First Baseman Lee May, who drove in 99 runs. 
“We made out like gangbusters in those deals." Weaver 
says. “The new guys helped Jim Palmer carry the club.” 
Cy Young Award winner Palmer won 23 and lost 11, threw 
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10 shutouts and had 25 complete games and a 2.09 ERA. 
However, the only other Orioles who enjoyed solid seasons 
were the since-traded Don Baylor and Mike Torrez. 

“We had four regulars who didn't hit at all, but we still 
finished only 4V4 games behind Boston," Weaver says. “If 
they hit this year, it could be different." The four were Third 
Baseman Brooks Robinson (.201), Shortstop Mark Belan¬ 
ger (.226), Second Baseman Bobby Grich (.260 but only 57 
RBIs)andCenterficldcr Paul Blair (.218). Robinson—“Bal¬ 
timore's only active living legend,” according to Johnny 
Unitas—is nearly 39. “I figure I've got about 35 or 40 games 
to show Earl that I can still hit," he says. “If I can't do it 
anymore. I'll just quit." 

Baltimore also lacks pitching depth behind Palmer, Holtz- 
man and bullpen ace Dyar Miller. Mike Cuellar, who is 10 
days older than Robinson, slumped to 14 victories and a 
3.66 ERA last year, while Ross Grimsley dropped from 18 
wins to 10. 

Cleveland was the only American League team with a 
winning record against Boston last season. This year the 
Indians could be the Red Sox of 1976. Manager Frank Rob¬ 
inson resurrected 34-year-old First Baseman Boog Powell 
for 27 home runs, 86 RBIs and a .297 batting average. Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Duane Kuiper and Shortstop Frank Duffy 
arc known only to their families and teammates, but they 
get the job done both in the field and at bat, while Third 
Baseman Buddy Bell finally seems fully recovered from his 
knee ailments. Ccnterfielder Rick Manning caught every¬ 
thing hit his way and batted a strong .285 after coming up 
from Oklahoma City. Manning is flanked by Lcftficlder 
Charlie Spikes, who slumped to .229 with only 11 home 
runs a year ago, and moody Rightfielder George Hendrick, 
whose sullen disposition and .258 average overshadowed 
his 86 RBIs. 

During the winter, Robinson acquired righthander Pat 
Dobson, and all Cleveland is braced for the first clash be¬ 
tween the manager and his new pitcher, who plays Hol¬ 
lywood star whenever he is removed from games, some¬ 
thing that happened 23 times last year in New York. With 
Dave LaRoche in the bullpen (94 strikeouts in 82 innings), 
Dobson ought to exit gracefully. But for the Indians to chal¬ 
lenge, LaRoche must not be called on too frequently to 
bail out the staff's aces, Dennis Eckerslcy and Fritz Peter¬ 
son. They are Cleveland's biggest question marks, and even 
Robinson must be wondering if whippy-armed righthander 
Eckersley, who won 13 games and had a strong 2.60 ERA 
as a rookie, and old hand Peterson, who ran off 10 straight 
victories in the middle of the season, are the real, live things 
or just hot flashes. 

The Yankees return to the House that Ruth Built, but 
any similarity between the old Bronx Bombers and the pres¬ 
ent Bronx Pingers begins and ends with the length of the 
players’ hair. Responding to an edict from Owner George 
M. Steinbrenncr III, (he Yankees now have the coiffures of 
West Point cadets; one of them. Outfielder Oscar Gamble, 
had to have 10 inches cut from his Afro before Manager 
Billy Martin let him practice. 

With Bobby Bonds and his 32 home runs now in Cali¬ 
fornia, Thurman Munson is the only right-handed power 
hitter in the Yankee lineup—but despite his .318 average 
he had just 12 home runs in 1975. Third Baseman Graig 


Nettles (21 homers) provides adequate clout from the left 
side. So the Yankees have replaced sock with speed. Mick¬ 
ey Rivers, acquired in the Bonds deal, hit .284 and stole 70 
bases last year; he will lead off and have a green light to 
steal often. Fast rookie Willie Randolph, who was obtained 
from Pittsburgh in exchange for Pitcher Doc Medich, has 
been touted as the new Joe Morgan and takes second base 
by default. “I've read all the reports on Randolph," said 
Martin before spring training. “They're all positive." That 
is more than could be said about any Yankee second base- 
man since Bobby Richardson. 

No amount of speed will compensate for Martin’s other 
problems. Fred Stanley is not Phil Rizzuto in disguise at 
shortstop, Leftfielder Roy White has a weak arm and Right- 
fielder Elliott Maddox is recovering from knee surgery while 
trying to forget all the nasty things Martin said about him 
when he got rid of Maddox in Texas. Catfish Hunter (23-14 
with a 2.58 ERA) leads the pitching staff. However, Hun¬ 
ter lost to Boston three times last year, so the Yankees ac¬ 
quired a Red Sox beater— Ed Figueroa—from California. 
Figueroa was 13-13 against 10 teams and 3-0 vs. Boston. 
The rest of the staff seems deep—deep with questions, such 
as Ken Brett's bad arm. Dock Ellis' attitude and Sparky 
Lyle’s temperament. 

Manager Alex Grammas inherits a troubled team in Mil¬ 
waukee. Aside from First Baseman George (Long Tater) 
Scott, who led the league with 109 RBIs, tied for the home- 
run lead with 36 and hit .285, the Brewers are shaky almost 
everywhere. Second Baseman Pedro Garcia was at the cen¬ 
ter of the disciplinary trouble that resulted in the firing of 
former Manager Del Crandall; Shortstop Robin Yount 
made 44 errors; Third Baseman Don Money was often in¬ 
jured; Rightfielder Gorman Thomas once struck out eight 
straight times; and Designated Hitter Henry Aaron hit .234 
with 12 home runs. 

But the worst news for Grammas is that the Milwaukee 
pitching staff needs a massive arm transplant. Ed Sprague, 
Billy Champion, Kevin Kobel, Jim Colborn, Ed Rodriguez 
and Tom Murphy spent all or part of the 1975 season on 
the disabled list. In fact, Milwaukee’s only semihealthy 
pitchers were Pete Brobcrg, who won 14 games, including 
four against Boston, and Jim Slaton, who had an 11-18 
record. “We’ve got a rebuilding job to do here," says Gram¬ 
mas with commendable understatement. 

Baseball's worst team in 1975, the Tigers, may have im¬ 
proved their attack with the off-season acquisitions of Rusty 
Staub from the Mcts, Catcher Milt May from the Astros 
and Alex Johnson from the retired list. However, if Ron 
LeFlore, who aged four years this winter when a check of 
his prison records showed him to be 28, not 24, retains the 
centerfield job, Johnson and Staub will make him feel as if 
he is 128 by running him all over the outfield in pursuit of 
the balls they miss. To get Staub, theTigers traded ace Pitch¬ 
er Mickey Lolich. Now Detroit's top starter is righthander 
Joe Coleman, who won 10 games, lost 18 and had a 5.55 
ERA last season. “John Hiller lost all his hair this winter 
when he thought about all the games he'll be working in,” 
cracks one Tiger. In fact, ace reliever Hiller intentionally 
shaved his head one night while watching Kojak. Maybe 
the Tigers will trade him to the Yankees, who presumably 
appreciate baldness. — Mark Mulvoy 

CONTINUED 
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THE WEST 


As manager of the A’s, Chuck Tanner at last may have 
found a focus for his Panglossian view of life. Tanner is a 
man who secs the best in everything and everyone, includ¬ 
ing Dick Allen, whom he once more or less managed in 
Chicago. So what happens when he confronts something as 
genuinely good as the A’s, winners of the American League's 
Western Division five years in succession and world cham¬ 
pions from 1972 through 
1974? "I have never been so 
excited in my life," he says, 
predictably. 

However, Tanner might 
find it difficult to maintain 
his optimism, because un¬ 
doubtedly this is the year 
that many forecasters will 
consign the A's to purgato¬ 
ry. They were soundly 
drubbed by the Red Sox in 
last year’s league playoffs, 
and besides, aren't they 
growing old? No, they are 
not. With the exception of 
Shortstop Bert Campaneris, 
who is 34, most of the Oak¬ 
land stars are about 30, 
which is supposed to be the 
age when ballplayers arc at 
their peak. The A’s did not 
hurt themselves in the age 
department by acquiring 
Pitcher Mike Torre/ (20-9) 
and Outfielder Don Baylor 
(.282, 25 homers, 76 RBIs and 32 stolen bases) from Bal¬ 
timore in exchange for lefty Ken Holtzman and Outfielder 
Reggie Jackson. At 29 and 26. respectively, Torrez and Bay¬ 
lor are coming off their best seasons, while 30-year-old 
Holtzman (18-14) and 29-year-old Jackson (36 homers but 
only a .253 average) are not. Baylor can also play first base, 
which could enable Joe Rudi to move back to left field and 
Clauddl Washington to shift from left to right, where he is 
more comfortable. Torrez gives Oakland a solid right-hand¬ 
ed starter to go along with lefty Vida Blue (22-11). Another 
pitcher picked up in the trade, righty Paul Mitchell, was 
3-0 in a brief stint with the Orioles last season and could be 
a surprise asset to Oakland. Moreover, the A’s can expect 
better years from Rudi and Campaneris, who were injured 
much of last year, and Third Baseman Sal Bando, who 
slumped to .230. * 

This year Tanner may have a Rookie of the Year in 21- 
year-old righthander Mike Norris, who has yet to allow an 
earned run in 16-plus innings of big-league pitching. Norris 
shut out the White Sox in his first start last season, set down 


the Royals with one hit in seven innings of his second, then 
hurt his arm throwing to the second batter in his third ap¬ 
pearance. Bone chips were extracted from the injured limb, 
and Norris now appears ready to take up where he left off 
last April. Stan Bahnsen and Dick Bosman are also avail¬ 
able as starters, and behind them are Rollie Fingers, Paul 
Lindblad and Jim Todd, who had 43 saves among them 
last season and appear to be 
the best relief combination 
in baseball. The other A's— 
Catcher Gene Tenace, Rudi. 
Campaneris, Bando and 
Outfielders Bill North and 
Washington—are the fierce 
and proud warriors of old, 
and they have an extra in¬ 
centive this year that stems 
from the odd turns that con¬ 
tract ’■negotiations" be¬ 
tween Owner Charles O. 
Finley and his players have 
taken over the years. With 
the relaxation of the reserve 
clause, some Oakland play¬ 
ers are planning for this to 
be their last year under Fin¬ 
ley's parsimonious steward¬ 
ship, a perverse situation 
that should inspire this 
unique team to work even 
harder than usual—just to 
make sure Finley misses 
them when they are gone. It 
is no longer necessary to regard Tanner's beaming coun¬ 
tenance and inquire, "Why is this man laughing." 

Oakland's most dogged pursuers should once again be 
the Royals, winners of 91 games in 1975. Kansas City fin¬ 
ished strong last season, winning 41 of its final 66 games 
under its newest manager, Whitcy Herzog. That spurt was 
enough to plant a haunting suspicion among the Royals 
that the A's can be overtaken. 

) Kansas City has the pitching to give it a good try. Her¬ 
zog was able to name his starting rotation of Steve Busby, 
Paul Splittorff, Al Fitzmorris, Dennis Leonard and Doug 
Bird even before the start of spring training. Busby had a 
fine 18-12 season in 1975, but he was bothered by a sore 
arm during the exhibition season. Still, he feels that he can 
fatten his record by making certain gastronomic adjust¬ 
ments. "I wasn't eating enough last year," he insists. Split-" 
torff, as his name would suggest, had a divided season—a 
rotten first half and an excellent second. Pieced together 
they added up to a mediocre 9-10 record, which was well 
under his 20-win potential. Diet was not his problem, just 

continued 
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Joan Rivers 
for B.E Goodrich 
tires? 



EGoodricH 


That's a laugh. 

I'm a comedienne, not a tire expert. 

To me, a tire is something you kick when you buy a new car. 

The point is, most people don't know about tires. 

That’s why B.F.Goodrich is running an ad about tire care. 

You see, they feel they make terrific tires. 

But they also know it doesn't matter howgreat a tire is if you abuse it. 
It won't last as long as it should, and that can cost you 
money. But what's worse it can cost you more than money. 

What you don't know about tires can hurt you. 

So read the page on the right. 

It's written by people who care what happens to their tires 
even after you've bought them. 






tire pressure 

If your tires are overinflated or underinflated, 
it will cause uneven wear and shorten your 
tire's life. 

When your tire pressure is too low, heat 
can build up and can cause rapid tread 
wear or tire failure. It can even increase fuel 
consumption. 

If your tire pressure is too high, the added 
stress can cause groove cracking, and 
rapid center tread wear. 

So check your tires once a month while 
they're cold. You'll find the recommended air pressure in your 
owner's manual, on the side of your door post or in your 
glove compartment. 



overloading 

If you're driving a car overloaded with 
people, and overstuffed with things, 
excessive heat buildup can cause the 
tread to separate from the body of the 
tire, and the tire's shot. 

You'll find the maximum vehicle load 
capacity in your car owner's manual. 

For heavier than usual loads, increase 
the air pressure by about 4 PSI over the 
recommended level, up to a maximum of 
32 PSI on most passenger tires. 



wheel alignment 


If your wheels are constantly out of al ignment. your tires 
will wear excessively and unevenly. What happens 
is that your car's wheels may "toe-in" or "toe-out." This 
means the wheels are not traveling in a straight line in 
relation to the direction of travel. 

Improper camber (the angle of the wheels in relation 
to the road surface) will also cause tires to wear out 
more on one side than the other. 

I mproper al ignment not only means your tires wi 11 
wear out faster, it can cause the car to handle badly. 

So have your service center check your tie rods, ball joints or 
anything else that may be causing improper wheel alignment. 


There's still more you should know about tires. 
Things like radial vs. non-radial tire rotation, 
hydroplaning, and easy ways to check for tire 
wear. 

So drop by your nearest B.F.Goodrich dealer 
and he'll be happy to explain them to you. They 
want to do more than just sell 
great tires. 


Selling great tires isn't enough.^ 



These dealers would like you to know more about your tires. 
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Chicago, IL 
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Chicago. IL 
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Chicago. IL 
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452 N. Chicago 
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Joliet. IL 

Chicago. IL 
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Chicago. IL 
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Summit. IL 


INDIANA 

3i00 Cullen on D» ■ ve 

GENERAL CAR CARE 


Franklin Park. IL 

55 Dundee Road 

Waukegan. 11 


DEVILLE TIRE 

Buffalo Grove. IL 
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5604 S. Hohman Avenue 

7028 W. Cermak 

GENEVA TiRE 

Worth. IL 
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Berwyn. IL 

129 State 



3636 N. Harlem Avenue 

Chicago. IL 

350' N. Western Avenue 
Chicago. IL 

1396 Miner Street 

Geneva. IL 

JOE STEINLAUF TRUCK TiRE 

3737 N. Ashland 

Chicago, IL 

?01 E North 

North lake. iL 



Dos Plaines, IL 
W6G0II Road 
Glenview, IL 
9323 Skokie Blvd 
Skokie, IL 
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“inconsistency,” which he vows to overcome. Meet Paul 
Wholeorff. 

Ccnterfielder Amos Otis also had a food problem. “I 
couldn't eat,” he says, describing his predicament after an 
attack of tonsillitis. Going into last season, Otis had a .292 
career batting average in the American League, but he lost 
20 pounds from an already slender physique and finished 
with a sickly .247. He has since gained 35 pounds and hopes 
to add at least that many points to his batting average. If 
Otis is as whole as Splittorff plans to be, the Royals’ pur¬ 
suit of the A’s could produce real fireworks. At 26, First 
Baseman John Mayberry (34 homers, 106 RBIs and a sec¬ 
ond place in the Most Valuable Player voting) is approach¬ 
ing his power peak, and in Outfielder Hal McRae (.306) 
and Third Baseman George Brett (.308 with a league-lead¬ 
ing 195 hits), Kansas City has proven hitters. Brett firmly 
established lastycarthat he is a better batter than his pitcher- 
brother, Ken. The question remains: Can he hit Ken’s 
pitching? With Ken traded by Pittsburgh to the Yankees, 
George will at least have the opportunity to try. “Ken says 
the first time he sees me, he’s going to stick me in the ribs,” 
says George. "I think he means it." Ken may be planning 
to do that once the season opens, but when the two met in 
a spring game—during which Ken set down the nine other 
Royals he faced—Pitcher Brett fed Hitter Brett a fat fast¬ 
ball. George turned it into a home run. 

The most improved team in the division should be the 
Angels, whose only virtue a year ago was speed. Roadrun- 
ners Mickey Rivers and Morris Nettles have been traded, 
so California is unlikely to steal 220 bases again. The An¬ 
gels have replaced thievery with thumpery in Bobby Bonds 
and Bill Melton. Together they hit only eight fewer home 
runs (47) than the entire California team did a year ago. 
And Bonds is no slowpoke. With a game leg. he still stole 
30 bases for the Yankees in 1975. Bonds’ leg is well again 
and, more important, so is Nolan Ryan's arm. After he 
pitched his fourth no-hitter early last season, Ryan’s Ex¬ 
press went off the track. Pour bone chips were removed 
from his elbow, and this spring he was throwing as hard as 
ever. According to scientific devices, that is harder than any¬ 
one has ever thrown. Ryan's distinction as the league’s 
strikeout leader was assumed last year by his left-handed 
teammate, Frank Tanana, who won 16 games, had a 2.62 
ERA and fanned 9.42 batters for every nine innings he 
pitched. If Ryan is indeed healthy, the Angels will have the 
two hardest-throwing starters in baseball. After them, how¬ 
ever, there isn’t much. Manager Dick Williams is planning 
on a five-man rotation, the third, fourth and fifth starters 
to be selected from a long list of candidates. Look for Don 
Kirkwood, a tall righthander, to w'in one job. 

Williams also has three-fourths of an infield with Dave 
Chalk at third, Jerry Remy at second and Bruce Bochte at 
first. At short he has Orlando Ramirez, Mike Miley and 
Billy Smith, in order of their appearance a year ago. Ra¬ 
mirez is the early-line favorite for the position, although he 
hit only .240 and committed 16 errors in his 40 appear¬ 
ances. In the outfield Bonds will be in right, Lee Stanton in 
center or left, swift Dave Collins in left or on the bench and 
Rusty Torres in whatever is left over. Melton will be the 
designated hitter or, if no shortstop comes through, the third 
baseman, with Chalk moving to short. Though he once man¬ 


aged the A’s, Williams is no Tanner when it comes to op¬ 
timism. Nevertheless, he says, “We think we’ve helped 
ourselves more than anyone.” 

Help is what the three remaining teams in the division 
will need. Minnesota has a new manager in Gene Mauch 
and, quite possibly, a new first baseman in Rod Carew, last 
year’s second baseman. As usual, Carew was the league's 
batting champion with a .359 average, and no matter where 
he plays he is a solid bet to succeed himself. The Twins can 
hit. Outfielders Larry Hisle (.314), Steve Braun (.302) and 
Dan Ford (.280 with 15 homers) arc all solid knockers, but 
they lack home-run power. And Minnesota is weak defen¬ 
sively, particularly where it counts—at second and short. 
Shortstop Danny Thompson wrote a book during the off¬ 
season, which he appropriately entitled E-6. Despite the 
title, Thompson was not as critical of his own notable short¬ 
comings as those of Carew. If Carew remains at second, 
the Twins will have the least congenial keystone combina¬ 
tion since Johnny Evers stopped speaking to Joe Tinker. 
Minnesota does have three reliable starters in Bert Blylev- 
en (15-10), Dave Goltz (14-14) and Jim Hughes (16-14 as a 
rookie), but an unsettled infield and a singles-hitting of¬ 
fense will cost them. 

Pitching is the Rangers’ shortcoming, particularly since 
the departure to Boston of Ferguson Jenkins. Manager 
Frank Lucchesi is counting, perhaps foolishly, on a re¬ 
turn to prominence of Bill Singer and Nelson Brilcs, both 
of whom had dismal 1975 seasons with other teams. Sing¬ 
er was 7-15 with a 4.98 ERA at California, and Briles was 
6-6 with a 4.26 ERA at Kansas City. Gaylord Perry (18-17) 
may anoint enough sinkers to help some, but he is a rust¬ 
ing 37, while David Clyde, who spent most of last year 
compiling a 12-8 record in the Eastern League, is finally 
achieving his majority after a celebrated adolescence. Now 
all that remains for him to do is prove that he is a major 
league pitcher. 

The Rangers will try a shortstop, 23-year-old Roy Smal¬ 
ley, at second base and permanently return their acknowl¬ 
edged star, Toby Harrah (.293, 20 homers), to short, where 
he belongs. Jeff Burroughs, who hit only .226 in 1975, will 
seek to regain his MVP form of 1974, and newcomer Juan 
Beniqucz (.291 with the Red Sox) will add punch, but no 
defense, in center field. 

With five different trouser styles, nine new players, a new 
manager who is old and a new owner who is the game’s 
most entertaining personality, the White Sox will be both 
dapper and arresting. They may even be quaint, especially 
when they are wearing their clam-digger pants, but they 
will not be big winners. Manager Paul Richards, 67, who 
last managed the Sox in 1954, will have enough speed to 
suggest the go-go Chicago teams of the late '50s. New ar¬ 
rivals Ralph Garr and Morris Nettles can fly. Garr also 
used to be able to hit .350. He slumped to .278 last year, 
perhaps because he tried too hard to justify the whopping 
pay increase he had earned from the Braves through 
arbitration. 

The Sox are nothing if not progressive. In one of his first 
oflicial acts, new Owner Bill Veeck ordered the artificial 
infield replaced with grass and the centcrfield fence moved 
back to 440 feet from home plate. Progressive? That is 
downright revolutionary. — Ron Fimrite 

CONTINUED 
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Only 5' 7", Joe Morgan is baseball's 
most complete player. He harasses 
pitchers, hits, steals, scores and 
fields, all with an air of arrogance 

BY MARK MULVOY 


“C’mon, let’s go,” said Little Joe Mor¬ 
gan, opening the car door. “I’m a movin’ 
man, you know. Got to run over to San 
Francisco now and get some cues and 
chalk and stuff for my new pool table, 
then got to play some golf. We can do 
all our talking on the move.” 

Morgan had just spoken at a luncheon 
at the Lemington Hotel in Oakland, 
where he had told the members of the 
Kiwanis Club, "You American League 
fans know me as the little guy from Cin¬ 
cinnati who hit that darn blooper that 
beat Boston in the World Series." He also 
had recently returned from the Super¬ 
teams competition in Hawaii. “The Reds 
beat the Red Sox easy, but we lost the 
finals to the Steelers," Morgan said as 
he left the hotel. "They didn't cheat this 
time, like they did in that playoff game 
with my Raiders in January when they 
let the sides of the field get all iced up so 
the Raiders couldn't work their down- 
and-out passes. At the Superteams, it 
came down to the last event, the tug-of- 
war, and we had no chance. The Steel- 
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ers’ smallest guy must’ve outweighed me 
by at least 100 pounds.” 

Morgan steered his lime-green-and- 
creatn Cadillac for the Bay Bridge toll 
booth with the shortest line. “Hey, lend 
me a half a buck, will you?” he said. Mor¬ 
gan took the two quarters and handed 
them to the attendant, then slowly pulled 
away from the booth. Fred Lynn’s name 
entered the conversation. Had the Na¬ 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player 
talked much with the American League's 
Most Valuable Player on baseball’s ban¬ 
quet circuit? 

“I got to know Fred in Hawaii,” Mor¬ 
gan said. “He’s a great kid, really smart, 
but I’m worried about him. To be a star, 
to stay a star, I think you’ve got to have 
a certain air of arrogance about you, a 
cockiness, a swagger on the field that 
says, ‘I can do this, and you can't stop 
me.' Like when I get to first base and 
take my lead, the way I take that lead— 
the mannerisms I use—tells the pitcher, 
Tm going, and what’re you planning to 
do about it?’ I know that I play baseball 
with this air of arrogance, but I think it’s 
lacking in a lot of guys who have the po¬ 
tential to be stars. You know, once you 
get tapped as a star, once you have the 
type of year that Freddy had, they’re al¬ 
ways after you. They say, ‘We’ve got to 
stop this guy Morgan or this guy Lynn 
from getting on base.’ The concentration 
on you is harder than it is on any .250 
hitter. To be a star, to stay a star, you’ve 
got to cope with all this and still be able 
to do what you want." Morgan spotted 
the billiards supply store and angled his 
car against the curb. 

“What worries me about Lynn is that 
he doesn’t seem to have this air of ar¬ 
rogance,” said Morgan. “It’s always 
been part of my makeup. Maybe it comes 
from being a little guy. I’ve always been 
a lot pushier than other people. Joe Mor¬ 
gan has never waited for things to hap¬ 
pen. No, sir. Joe Morgan has always 
made things happen.” 

Little Joe Morgan’s 1975 happenings 
included a National League pennant and 
a World Championship for the Cincin¬ 
nati Reds and a Most Valuable Player 
Award for himself, which he won 321 $4- 
154 over Philadelphia’s Greg Luzinski in 
the most lopsided MVP balloting in 
league history. On the field the 5' 7 W , 157- 
pound Morgan did not simply swagger 
with arrogance. He radiated it with ev¬ 
ery action, from the savage pumps of his 
muscular left arm as he awaited pitches 



to the brash way he called his teammates 
off infield pops. Morgan won his third 
straight Gold Glove award for fielding 
excellence, led the league with 132 bases 
on balls, finished second in stolen bases 
with 67 in 77 attempts, was fourth in hit¬ 
ting with a .327 average and fourth in 
runs scored with 107, had 17 home runs, 
drove in 94 runs and hit into only three 
ground-ball double plays, a league low. 
Morgan also tied Tony Perez as the Reds’ 
leader in game-winning hits with 15. 

In the National League playoffs 
against Pittsburgh, Morgan destroyed 


the Pirates with four stolen bases, and in 
the World Series against the Red Sox he 
won the controversial third game with a 
lOth-inning single and the climactic sev¬ 
enth game with what he now affection¬ 
ately calls "that darn blooper" in the 
ninth inning. As a reward for all these 
accomplishments, the 32-year-old Mor¬ 
gan—pound for pound or by any other 
determination the most complete player 
in baseball—recently signed a contract 
that increased his annual salary from 
$1,000 per pound to more than $1,200 
per pound, or a total of $200,000 for the 
1976 season. 

“I’m very proud of that darn bloop¬ 
er," Morgan said during the drive back 
across the bridge to Oakland. “Very few 
continued 
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players in the big leagues would have 
made contact with that pitch, believe me. 
In fact, the kid [Jim Burton] made an 
almost perfect pitch to me, a slider low 
and away. Three or four years ago I def¬ 
initely would have struck out on that 
pitch. 1 have very good discipline at the 
plate, and at that moment all I wanted 
to do was hit a single to center field. That 
discipline kept me from pulling off the 
pitch, kept the pitch from being too far 
away from me, like it would have been 
for a normal hitter." Morgan thought for 


a moment. “Dick Groat told me years 
ago not to believe the old baseball say¬ 
ing that your blooper hits and your line- 
drive outs even up during a year. He was 
100' j correct. I've hit far more line drives 
that have been caught than darn bloop¬ 
ers that have dropped in, simply because 
good hitters like me hit more line drives 
than bloopers. Think about the Series. 
Dwight Evans [the Sox Rightfielder] 
robbed me of what probably would have 
been a Series-winning home run in the 
sixth game, then I won it the next night 



with my only blooper in seven games." 

Morgan drove to the Alameda munic¬ 
ipal golf course about 10 miles from the 
Oakland airport, parked behind the pro 
shop, opened the trunk of his car and 
transferred his golf clubs from a bulky 
green-and-white tournament bag to a 
lighter Sunday bag. "There are no cad¬ 
dies here, just pull carts, so I'll lug my 
own clubs around and walk for the ex¬ 
ercise," he said. 

Morgan pushed his drive on the first 
hole, and the ball disappeared into a 
ditch. “Mulligan," he shouted, teeing up 
another ball. This time he cracked 
a perfect drive, drawing the ball into the 
center of the fairway. He followed that 
shot with a high eight-iron approach to 
within four feet of the cup, but pulled 


his putt and missed an easy birdie. "The 
trouble with this Arnold Palmer putter 
of mine is that I’m using it like Arnold 
Palmer,” Morgan groaned. "1 haven't 
sunk a putt in months. I think I'm going 
to switch back to my Jack Nicklaus putt¬ 
er on the next hole." He did, but he pulled 
another makable birdie putt. "I guess it's 
me, not the putter,” he said. "All I know 
is that this game’s a lot more frustrating 
than baseball." 

As he took off toward the next tee, he 
spoke again of baseball. "I cherish the 
fact that I’m considered the most com¬ 
plete player in the game,” Morgan said. 
“I’m not saying the ‘best’ but the ‘most 
complete.’ The ‘best’ is always a matter 
of opinion, but the ‘most complete’ is 
right there on paper. I’m blessed with the 
ability to do more things than other peo¬ 
ple can. I’m not the best power hitter in 
baseball, not the best hitter for average, 
not the best fielder, not the best base 
stealer. But when you put all those things 
together, no player in baseball can do any 
two of them better than Joe Morgan. 
Take stealing. Forget how many bases 
people steal. No one in the world can 
steal a single base better than 1 can. If 
there's one base to be stolen with two 
out in the bottom of the ninth inning, I 
can steal it. 

“Listen. I’ve always believed that a 
.320 hitter is not an asset to a team un¬ 
less he also contributes in other areas. I 
remember something that Ron Brand 
told me when I played in Houston, some¬ 
thing that put the meaning of ‘asset’ in 
focus for me. I was hitting about .280, 
and I was talking real cocky, and Brand 
said to me. ‘Joe, a lot of guys hit .280, 
but there aren't any other players in base¬ 
ball who can get on base like you can. 
That’s what you should be proud of, not 
your .280.’ At the time I didn’t take what 
he said in the right way, but now I’m 
proud of all the walks I get. To me, my 
greatest moments are when 1 walk, steal 
second and third, then score on a sac¬ 
rifice fly. We've produced a run without 
a time at bat. Think what it does to a 
pitcher’s mind when he hasn't given up 
a hit but he's gotten one run behind." 
Delighted at the imaginary pitcher’s dis¬ 
tress, Morgan began to laugh. 

“Something like that happened last 
season when we beat Tom Seaver 5-3 just 
before the All-Star break. Seaver was 
dealing with us, mowing us down. We 
had maybe one hit for six innings. I was 
in a slump, too, but I walked to open 
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the seventh. Now Seaver was mad at him¬ 
self. I could see him saying, ’How can I 
walk that little jerk?’ He knew that if he 
had thrown me strikes I was out, because 
his stuff was untouchable. So I went to 
work on his concentration. When a great 
pitcher like Seaver gets into a certain 
rhythm, you're dead unless you break it. 
By walking—on quite a close pitch, as 
I remember—I automatically changed 
something for Seaver. He had been rock¬ 
ing and firing the ball, now he had to 
work out of a stretch. I forced him to 
make a couple of losses over to first, then 
I stole second base on his first pitch. He 
was really upset with himself now. I kept 
jumping around out at second, trying to 
distract him, and I’m sure Seaver didn't 
know what I was going to do next, steal 
third or stay put. Well, with all this go¬ 
ing on, he hung a curveball for Perez. 
Tony hit it out of the park, and we won 
the game." 

Morgan quit after nine holes, stored 
his bag in the trunk and rushed home 
for dinner with his wife Gloria and his 
two daughters, 6-year-old Lisa and 3- 
ycar-old Angie. "When I’m in town, the 
family always has dinner together at six 
o'clock,” he said. That must be just about 
the only time the Morgans arc together, 
because by 7:45 the next morning Little 
Joe, wearing a floppy white hat and a 
rubber jacket over his sweat suit, was 
tracking down balls at the Oakland Hills 
Tennis Club. Ron Trentler, the club's so¬ 
cial director, studied Morgan as he raced 
from one side of the court to the other, 
relentlessly returning the cut shots and 
lobs hit by lanky Don DeNevi, a crim¬ 
inology professor at Oakland’s Merritt 
Junior College and one of the lop-seed¬ 
ed players in the club. "Don runs Joe 
crazy about four mornings a week," 
Trentler said. ‘ ‘Joe plays for exercise, but 
he says that tennis also helps his hand- 
eye coordination. When he retires from 
baseball. I'll bet he becomes a very re¬ 
spectable tennis player." 

Trentler sat down and poured a cup 
of coffee. "Joe has always been Little Joe 
around Oakland,” he said. "We played 
baseball together as kids down at Elm¬ 
hurst Park on 98th Avenue in East Oak¬ 
land. I still remember our first meeting. 
1 was captain of the Dukes in the Young 
American League, and I had first choice 
when we selected players for the teams. 
1 didn't know Joe Morgan from a hole 
in the ground, but I had heard a lot of 
the other captains say they were going 


to pick Joe Morgan first. So I beat them 
to it and picked Joe for the Dukes. Then 
this little kid popped out of the crowd, 
the smallest kid around, and I thought I 
had been taken. After I picked my team, 

1 asked each kid where he wanted to play. 
Joe said, ‘I play second base,’ not ‘I want 
to play second base.’ He batted .900- 
something for the Dukes every year, and 
he always led the league in home runs. 
There were no fences at Elmhurst Park, 
and Joe hit line drives over the first base¬ 
man’s head that didn’t stop rolling until 
he had raced around the bases. 

"Joe was overly aggressive on the field 
in those days, just as he is now. One day 
he wanted to pilch, so I said, ‘O.K., I’ll 
play second base.’ Well, the first two bat¬ 
ters hit balls that went right through my 
legs for errors, and Joe was hopping mad. 

I le w alked out to second base and glared 
at me. ‘They weren’t even bad hops, Ron¬ 
nie,' he said. ‘Here. You take the ball 
and go back to pitching, and I'll show 
you how to play second base.* " 

Just then Morgan came into the club¬ 
house dripping with perspiration. "Hey, 
Joe," Trentler said, "I really crack up 
when I hear those television announcers 
marvel at how good you are at second 
base, even though you have to play on 
all types of surfaces and have to worry 
about bad hops off the seams. Those peo¬ 
ple have never seen Elmhurst Park. The 
infield at Elmhurst was sandy, powdery 
dust with a lot of pebbles. In some places 
you sank in four or five inches of sand, 
in other places you stood on rocks. Balls 
would hit into the sand and skid on you, 
or they'd hit the rocks and hop on you. 
What those TV people don't realize is 
that Little Joe was born learning how^ to 
play bad hops on the worst infield you 
can possibly imagine." 

"I always wanted to be a big-league 
ballplayer," Morgan said as he wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. "We lived on 
61st Street, not far front the old Oakland 
Oaks park, and my father took me to five 
games a week when the Oaks were home. 
I saw Jim Marshall, Steve Bilko, all those 
big home-run hitters. When I was 12, 
Jackie Robinson was the only thing in 
my mind. I had a Jackie Robinson glove 
and a Jackie Robinson bat. Then when I 
was 14, I became a Nellie Fox fan. He 
was a little guy, and I figured that if he 
could make it to the big leagues, I could, 
too. Nellie and I later became good 
friends; in fact, it was Nellie who sug¬ 
gested that I flap my left arm while I'm 


at bat in order to keep my elbow away 
from my side and get all the short fly balls 
out of my swing. Nellie and I had a long 
talk on the telephone last fall, just be¬ 
fore he died." 

After drying himself, Morgan drove 
home and worked for an hour on the uni¬ 
versal gym set up in his garage. He 
punched a speed bag, squeezed hand 
grips, tried some wrist rollers and some 
curls. Finishing his workout, Morgan 
stopped in the kitchen, poured himself a 
tall glass of milk, sat dow n and began to 
fiddle with some dominoes while wait¬ 
ing for Gloria to complete a telephone 
conversation. "I play dominoes to keep 
my mind in condition for baseball," he 
said. "Dominoes require concentration, 
just like baseball does, and I’m a very 
good dominoes player. In dominoes you 
have to concentrate hard on little things 
that happen and be able to remember 
them later in the game. It’s the same thing 
in baseball. When I make a mistake on 
the field, I put that mistake in the back 
of my head. Then when the same situ¬ 
ation presents itself again, it all comes 
back to me, and I don’t make the same 
mistake again. 

"My biggest assets are my concentra¬ 
tion and my discipline. When I'm at bat, 
my self-discipline is so strong that I'll 
consistently take pitches a sliver olT the 
plate because I know that they're balls. 
Joe Morgan will stand there and wait to 
get a pitch he knows he can handle, be¬ 
cause if Joe Morgan starts to swing at 
pitches out of the strike zone, he won’t 
be a good hitter. Most people don’t have 
that kind of discipline. Same with base 
stealing. I usually can tell when most 
runners are planning to steal because 
they don’t have the self-discipline to 
stand around the base and relax. They 
get impatient, too anxious, and as a re¬ 
sult they tip their hands. When I'm on 
base, no one knows what I’m going to 
do. That’s discipline." 

Gloria put down the telephone. “How 
many people we got coming to the pig 
roast Sunday?” Morgan asked. “About 
36 so far, not counting all their kids,” 
she said. Morgan looked surprised. 
“What kids?” he said. “Hey, this pig 
roast is for adultsonly. Just tell them that 
w r e don’t like to have a lot of kids run¬ 
ning around the pool w ithout any super¬ 
vision, O.K.?” Gloria nodded her head. 

“1 met Gloria when I was in the 11th 
grade and she was in the ninth,” Mor¬ 
gan said. “She knows the one word that 
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really ticks me off, the one word I hate, 
but she doesn’t use it very often. It’s 
‘punk.’ I don’t like it when people call 
Joe Morgan a punk!’’ 

Morgan walked back into what he calls 
his “music room,” which also serves as 
his trophy room. He checked his tele¬ 
phone recorder, returned a dozen calls, 
confirmed a scheduled appearance at a 
local church function and arranged a golf 
date for the following morning at the Cy¬ 
press Point Club in Pebble Beach. Then 
he sat back in his lounge chair and talked 
baseball again. 

“People don’t know Joe Morgan the 
baseball player,” he said. "They don't 
know about Joe Morgan's dedication. 
There were times last year when I was 
hitting .330 and still went to the batting 
cage and hit for an hour or more because 
my swing was not where I wanted it. Ted 
Kluszewski is our hitting coach, and he 
stays on my case, which is cool. When 
he sees that I’m beginning to uppercut 
the ball, he tells me, ‘Joe, you’re hitting 
funky,' and off we go to the cage. I have 
a batting tee in my garage, too, and I hit 
tennis balls off it in an attempt to keep 
my swing level. I also watch films for 
hours on my video machine, studying my 
swing to pick out little things that might 
keep me from falling into a slump. In fact. 
I've even got a little poem that 1 like to 
recite to myself when I’m slumping. It 
goes like this: 

See the ball before you stride. 

Let it go if it's outside. 

If it's a curve, it should break down. 

So jack up and hit it downtown. 

“Believe me, Ted and I have worked 
long, long hours to get all the fly balls 
out of my sw'ing. You know what they 
say: ‘When a little guy hits the ball in 
the air, it comes down and he’s out, but 
when a big guy hits the ball in the air, 
he trots around the bases.' What power 
I have comes from my bat speed: in 
fact, my bat is probably as fast as any¬ 
one's in baseball. The quickness in my 
bat actually makes the ball jump off it. 
This quickness also allows me to have a 
fraction more discipline at the plate than 
other guys, because I know I can wait 
longer to see the ball. And the longer I 
wait, the better I am able to determine 
whether the pitch is going to be in or 
out of the strike zone.” He paused. 
“Quickness, discipline, concentration, 
dedication. They're all part of Joe Mor¬ 
gan's baseball game.” 
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Morgan put on his air of arrogance the 
next morning when his golfing partner. 
Doc Russo, stopped his car to pick up 
Milwaukee Relief Pitcher Ed Sprague for 
the ride to Cypress Point. “Hey, Ed,” 
Morgan said from the back seat, “I’ll bet 
you that you don’t break 90 at Cypress.” 
Sprague turned around. "You’re on,” he 
said to Morgan. Little Joe tried to hide 
a grin. "C’mon, Doc,” he shouted, 
“you’ve got a whole heap of lanes open. 
Kick it in the rear, get it cruisin’. I got 
me a fish. Ol’ Ed here has never seen Cy¬ 
press. Wait till he gets to the 16th hole. 
He’ll shoot his 90 on the 16th alone, if 
he doesn't run out of golf balls first. Ed, 
you got no chance." 

Morgan laughed again. “Normally I 
never talk to pitchers, not even Ed," he 
said. "I made an exception with Bill Lee 
of the Red Sox during the World Series. 
He mude a statement in the paper that I 
didn't like, something to the effect that 
‘to stop Morgan from stealing, all I have 
to do is look him in his eyes and freeze 
him.’ At the time I guessed that Lee 
meant freezing me like you freeze an an¬ 
imal when you’re hunting him down. 
Well, when I reached first base in the 
seventh game. I stood by the bag and 
yelled to Lee, ‘Are you watching my 
eyes?’ Then I yelled, ‘I’m going to steal 
the base.’ And, you know, I stole it with¬ 
out even sliding." 

Sprague mentioned that Lee had led 
the American League in pickoffs. “In my 
opinion, he doesn't have a good move,” 
Morgan said. “He might have a good 
move for average base runners, because 
they don’t read him well. Good base run¬ 
ners should be able to read someone like 
Lee pretty easily. 

"People don’t realize it, but it’s hard¬ 
er to be a good base stealer than it is to 
be a good hitter. Everyone loves to hit. 
The first thing every kid does is reach for 
a bat. Same thing in the big leagues. Hit¬ 
ting is fun. When you’re a base stealer, 
you've got to do more things than a hit¬ 
ter. For instance, when a hitter pops up, 
he usually bangs his helmet onto the 
ground, takes his bat and disappears into 
the dugout tunnel for a few practice 
swings. But when a base stealer pops up, 
he has to go back to the bench, take a 
seat and study the people directly in¬ 
volved with his base stealing. The rhythm 
of the pitcher, the habits of the catcher, 
the motions of the first baseman. By 
doing this, when the base stealer finally 
does get on base, he will not have to 
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waste two or three pitches figuring out 
what’s going on. 

“Now, I'm not about to divulge any 
secrets I discovered about Lee’s pickotT 
move, but I studied him when he was 
in the bullpen and on the mound and 
got his rhythm and delivery down pat. 
As a rule, I can tell what a pitcher’s 
going to do—throw to first base or throw 
to the plate—by the first move he makes. 
You see, I’ve advanced to the point where 
I sec a pitcher’s total body; I don’t fo¬ 
cus on any part of it. I don’t have to 
look specifically at his head or his shoul¬ 
ders or his legs, but I still see all of them 
in perfect focus. It all gets to be like a 
green light that says ‘go’ or a red light 
that says ‘stop.’ With lefthanders like 
Lee, that first telltale move usually is in 
their legs. They lift their right leg straight 
at you, and if they go past a certain point, 
they have to throw to first base. If not, 
they have to throw home. To me, it’s eas¬ 
ier to steal against a lefty than a right¬ 
hander, because I can clearly see every 
move that the lefthander makes. 


“I almost always steal on pitchers, 
not catchers, and there’s a good reason 
for that. If 1 get my jump against the 
pitcher, the catcher has very little chance 
of throwing me out. Sometimes he will 
make a great throw and nail me, but 
there’s never a time when I'm counting 
on a catcher to make a really poor throw, 
a throw so bad that I’ll be able to get in 
there safely.” 

Sprague turned around again and said, 
“It’s a good thing you don’t play in the 
American League, because now I'd pick 
you off easy.” Morgan laughed. "We’ll 
see what you do with Cypress Point 
first,” he said. 

Walking to the 16th tee, Sprague need¬ 
ed only two bogeys and a par to shoot 
an 89 and win his bet with Morgan. 
Then he saw the hole, probably the 
toughest par-3 in golf, stretching 225 
yards across water and ice plant to an 
invisible green set on a cliff above the 
Pacific. “Unreal,” said the six-foot, 200- 
pound Sprague, reaching for his driver. 
On this day, with a biting wind directly 


in the faces of the golfers, even Nick- 
Iaus would have had difficulty reaching 
the green with anything but a helicopter. 
Sprague deposited his first drive into 
the ocean. Then his second. Then his 
third. Then his fourth. Hitting nine now, 
counting all his penalty strokes, Sprague 
finally played safely to the left side of 
the cliff. 

“What're you laughing at, you cocky 
little bleep?” Sprague snapped at Mor¬ 
gan. “Let’s see how many balls you hit 
into the ocean.” 

Morgan, who was on his way to shoot¬ 
ing a very respectable 83 from the back 
tees, put down his driver and took a four- 
iron from his caddie. “I’m playing safe, 
Ed,” he said. “I’m not going for that 
green. I’m just a little guy, you know, 
not a big hitter like you.” Morgan 
cracked a perfect iron across to the fair¬ 
way, chipped close to the pin and 
dropped the putt for his par. 

“Ed, you have two choices," Morgan 
said. “You can pay me now, or you can 
pay me later.” 

CONTINUED 



"Hello I'm your Georgia-Pacific Regis 
tered Dealer And I’ve got plans for 
your summer All kinds of plans for all 
kinds of do it yourself projects. They're 
in a big 32-page, fully illustrated book 
that's free. The plans are easy to follow 
And the projects are simple to build 


Something for Everyone 

'"My PLAN AHEAD 
PROJECTS BOOK 

has lots of terrific 
things to build: a 



planter, decks, storage, fencing units, 
paneling projects —all kinds of things. 
There're plans for a bench like this. 
Neat, eh 9 And you can build it! 

We’ve Got All the Materials 
You’ll Need 

"We’ve got plywood, lumber, doors, 
particleboard, hardboard, lots of panel¬ 
ing—even tools if you need ’em. So, 
for your free book and all kinds of 
Georgia-Pacific building materials, 
come on in. See you soon!" 



“Look for 
this blue and 
white sign'" 
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Get to know the light taste of BACARDI. rum. The mixable one. 


whal a pleasant surprise you're 

in for. 

You’ll see what Bacardi rum tastes like all 
by itself—very mild flavor, dry (which means 
not sweet), and delightfully smooth, 
t That’s why a lot of people prefer their 


Bacardi un-mixed—right out of the bottle 
over ice cubes. 

It makes sense. 

If Bacardi didn’t taste good un-mixed. 
how could it taste good mixed? 

Try it. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BACARDI PARTY BOOKLET ©1974 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC . BACARDI BLDG . MIAMI, FLA, 33137 RUM 80 PROOF 











'Enriched Fla 



If you smoke, you should know about a new kind of 
cigarette. 

MERIT. Only 9 mg. of tar. Lower in tar than 
98% of all cigarettes sold. 

Yet packed with a remarkable new 
taste discovery called ‘Enriched Flavor! 

The kind of flavor normally 
found only in higher tar 
cigarettes. 

Taste tests 
proved it. 


© Philip Morris Ii 


1976 




/or -Low Tar. 



9 mg. tar MERIT was taste-tested against five current leading 
low tar cigarettes ranging from 11 mg. to 15 mg. tar. 
Thousands of smokers were tested. The majority 
reported that even if the cigarette tested had 
) to 60% more tar than MERIT. MERIT 
delivered as much — or more — taste. 
You’ve been smoking “low tar. 
good taste" claims long 
enough. 
Now smoke the 


cigarette. 

MERIT 


9 mg."tar|' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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A B&EM'SISCS ®®®M 


THE WEST 


With 108 victories and a world championship last season, 
the Reds left themselves a tough act to follow. But neither 
a pitching staff allegedly short on depth nor the prospect of 
marked improvement in the rest of the division should pre¬ 
clude an encore for Cincinnati. Although the Reds arc 
coming off their finest season, they may be better on the 
field—if not in the won-lost column—this year. 

In 1975 strong offense and fielding allowed the Reds to 
run away from their pursu¬ 
ers, the closest of whom, the 
Dodgers, finished 20 games 
back. Cincinnati's relentless 
march to the pennant tended 
to obscure the fact that 
Manager Sparky Anderson 
had no pitcher who won 
more than 15 games. He lost 
his best man, lefthander 
Don Gullett, for nine weeks 
and endured a record stretch 
of 45 games during which no 
starter went the distance. 

Unbelievably, another 
subpar position for the Reds 
was catcher. Johnny Bench 
toiled with a lot of smashed cartilage in his left shoulder. 
Still, he hit .283, had more than 25 homers (28) for the sev¬ 
enth consecutive season, knocked in more than 100 runs 
(110) for the fifth time and won his eighth straight Gold 
Glove. It is no solace to Cincinnati's rivals that Bench's 
shoulder is healthier following off-season surgery. 

Further sad tidings for Reds opponents is that the short¬ 
ening of spring training seems certain to benefit Cincinnati 
more than any team in the West, because it has both a set 
lineup and a glut of pitchers accustomed to working only 
six or seven innings. As for the opposition's lone remaining 
hope—that the Reds will grow fatheaded from success— 
Second Baseman Joe Morgan says, “I don’t see any prob¬ 
lems. Wc don’t have the kind of guys who would let each 
other get complacent.” He's right. 

Critics rap the Reds’ staff for having pitched only 22 com¬ 
plete games last season, but they ignore the fact that Cin¬ 
cinnati had an excellent 3.37 staff ERA and that Gullett 
was superb. Although his injury limited him to 22 starts, he 
was 15 and 4, with a 2.42 ERA and eight complete games. 


To go along with a sound Gullett, Anderson has Fred 
Norman (12-4 last year), who won nine of 10 decisions be¬ 
tween June 21 and the end of the season: Gary Nolan, who 
came back after missing nearly two seasons to ring up a 
15-9 record and allow only 29 walks: Jack Billingham 
(15-10); and Pat Darcy, an 11-gamc winner as a rookie. 
The rotation could be in trouble if Norman and Billing¬ 
ham, both 33, falter. Even if they do not, Anderson often 
will bring in Rawly East- 
wick or Will McEnaney, last 
season's remarkable rookies 
who combined for 37 saves. 

On offense. George Fos¬ 
ter's taking over in left field 
was a key to Cincinnati's 
success. He hit .300 with 23 
homers and 78 RBIs. Right- 
fielder Ken Griffey, who 
scored the winning run in 
both the Series and league 
championships, batted 
.305, stole 16 bases and beat 
out 38 infield hits. Pete 
Rose, who moved to third 
base on May 3 to open a spot 
for Foster in the outfield and now plans to make the po¬ 
sition his fourth on the All-Star team, batted .317 and had 
his seventh 200-hit season. Shortstop Dave Concepcion won 
his second straight Gold Glove and stole 21 bases in a row, 
and Morgan did everything. According to a complex for¬ 
mula involving a variety of statistical categories, he was the 
top offensive player in the league. At first base, Tony Perez 
leads all active major-leaguers in RBIs. Last year he quietly 
drove in 109. 

The Reds were first in defense, second in hitting and third 
in pitching. ‘‘They were a great team that had a great sea¬ 
son,” says Pirate Manager Danny Murtaugh. Barring an 
epidemic of bad arms, the Reds should be great again. 

The Dodgers are banking on the recovery of a bad arm— 
the one attached to Tommy John's left shoulder—not only 
to give the Reds a stiffer challenge, but also to take up the 
slack created by Andy Messersmith's journey into free 
agentry. 

In mid-1974 John was 13-3 when he ruptured a ligament 
in his throwing arm. Surgeons grafted a tendon from John's 

continued 
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right forearm into his left elbow, and purists now may ar¬ 
gue whether he qualifies as a southpaw. John himself is more 
interested in regaining his spot among the Los Angeles start¬ 
ers; toward that end, he pitched impressively this winter in 
the Arizona Instructional League. 

The uncompensated departure of 19-game winner Mes- 
sersmith would be a blow to any team less blessed than the 
Dodgers, who led the league in pitching for the second 
straight year. Manager Walter Alston’s rotation includes 
righthanders Don Sutton (16-13 with a 2.87 ERA) and Burt 
Hoot on (18-9,2.81) and lefthander Doug Rau (15-9). Mike 
Marshall, who suffered a rib injury that cut down his ap¬ 
pearances from 106 to 57, will head the bullpen—if he 
doesn't spend too much time away from the Dodgers set¬ 
tling his feud over playground rights at Michigan State. 

‘‘W'e’re not too big, but we cover a lot of ground," says 
First Baseman Steve Garvey of the Dodger infield. Garvey, 
Second Baseman Davey Lopes, Shortstop Bill Russell and 
Ron Ccy, the waddling third baseman, helped Los Angeles 
finish second in defense, and they victimized opposing pitch¬ 
ers while backing their own. Garvey hit .319 with 18 home 
runs. Cey had 25 homers and led the Dodgers with 101 
RBls, and Lopes stole 77 bases. This season he is aiming 
for 100. 

To improve run production, w hich fell by 150 from 1974, 
Los Angeles acquired 26-year-old Centerfielder Dusty Bak¬ 
ers from Atlanta, where he hit .261 with 19 home runs and 
72 RBIs. Flanking him will be Leftfielder Bill Buckner and 
Rightfielder Joe Ferguson, who can also share time with 
Steve Yeager and Ellie Rodriguez at catcher. In another 
trade, the Dodgers obtained versatile Ted Sizemore from 
St. Louis. "He gives us someone who can back up Lopes. 
Russell and Cey and play the outfield," says Alston. “Most 
important, he gives us another catcher without costing us a 
man." That could be significant since both Ferguson and 
Yeager are coming off injuries. 

The G iants spent most of the off-season w ondering wheth- 
cr they would wind up in Washington, Toronto, Tokyo or 
debtor's prison before Horace Stoneham sold the club to 
owners who are keeping it in San Francisco. In an effort to 
boost the Giants' woeful attendance, which w'as barely 
above 500,000 for the second straight year, the new owners 
have promised to bring tastier food and infrared heating to 
icy Candlestick Park. 

However, San Francisco fans may get a warmer glow from 
a good young pitching staff headed by John (the Count) 
Montefusco, whose flair for being a character is exceeded 
only by his ability to put heat on his fastball. As he had pre¬ 
dicted, Montefusco last season was selected Rookie of the 
Year after a 15-9 record and 215 strikeouts in 244 innings. 
This year the Count has mentioned that he will win the Cy 
Young Award. Doubt him at your own risk. 

To lead a team that is one of the youngest in baseball 
and counts heavily on its pitching staff, the Giants named 
Bill Rigney their new manager. A self-described "pitcher's 
manager," Rigney will try to gel the most out of his young 
arms w ithout imperiling any of them. And he hopes to get 
plenty out of Ken Reitz, a solid third baseman obtained 
from St. Louis, who will complement an infield composed 
of Chris Spcier at short, Derrel Thomas at second and Wil¬ 
lie Montanez at first. In the outfield, Centerfielder Von 


Joshua, a former second-stringer for the Dodgers who hit 
.318 as a Giant starter last year, will be joined by Gary 
Matthews (.280) in left and Bobby Murcer (.298 and 91 
RBIs) in right. San Francisco’s defense should be more than 
adequate but, in contrast to Giant tradition, the long ball 
will be only an occasional weapon. Last year San Fran¬ 
cisco had just 84 homers. 

“I'm looking forward to a great season. In fact. I’m look¬ 
ing forward to overhauling Cincinnati,” says Montefusco. 
For once, his braggadocio may have gotten out of hand. 

The Braves have nine new players, a new manager in Dave 
Bristol and a new ow ner, 37-year-old Ted Turner, who says 
he wants to do something “about changing the image At¬ 
lanta has as Losersville, U.S.A." 

Trades could help make w inners of the Braves. Jim Wynn. 
Ken Henderson and Tom Paciorek have been acquired for 
the outfield; Darrel Chaney, Lee Lacy and Jerry Royster 
have been obtained for the infield; and Roger Moret, 14-3 
last year with Boston, and Dick Ruthven, 2-2 w ith the Phil¬ 
lies, have been added to the pitching stalT. Wynn could hit 
35 homers now that he w ill play half his games in Atlanta 
Stadium, but his throw ing arm is suspect. So is the depth of 
the Braves’ pitching staff. Phil Niekro. 15-15 last season. 
Carl Morton (17-16)and Moret are good enough.but none 
of them qualifies as a stopper. Buzz Capra, 16-8 in 1974, 
could fill that role if he recovers from the shoulder prob¬ 
lems that limited him to 12 appearances last season. 

Speaking of troubles, the Astros may have more than 
anyone. Houston's attendance dropped below one million 
for the first time last year as the Astros lost 97 games, 41 by 
one run. The team is now ow ned by its creditors and is up 
for sale—but no buyers are in sight. Still, General Manager 
Tal Smith intends to handle the Astros as if they have a 
long future. "We have to be concerned w ith building a team 
for the seasons ahead," he says. 

Smith and Manager Billy Virdon have a cornerstone in 
Cesar Cedcno. if he w ill just play up to his ability. He had a 
.288 average, 13 homers and 50 stolen bases last year but 
still disappointed one teammate, who says. “If Cesar ever 
gets it all together, you’ll see him hit .340-.350, steal 70 
bases, get 35 homers and drive in 120 runs." The Astros 
already are solidly served at shortstop by slick-fielding Rog¬ 
er Metzger and at first base by Bob W’atson, who batted 
.324 with 18 homers and 85 RBIs. Less firm is the pitching. 
No starter had an F.RA under 4.00. 

San Diego finished last in the league in hitting, home 
runs, runs scored and fielding in 1975, when pitching car¬ 
ried the Padres to fourth place in the division. The pitching 
coach, Tom Morgan, has resigned, leaving his job to Roger 
Craig, who may find it tough to duplicate last season’s 3.48 
staff ERA and 40 complete games. San Diego's top pitcher 
was Randy Jones (20-12), whose 2.24 ERA was the league's 
best. He does not seem likely to lose his touch, but the rest 
of the Padres' young pitchers may already have lost theirs. 
They tailed off badly during the second half of the season. 

That was understandable since San Diego’s hitters gave 
them minimal support with a .244 team average and only 
78 homers. Things are not likely to improve much since the 
Padres are relying mainly on newly acquired W'illie Davis, 
the well-traveled centerfielder who will turn 36 this week, 
to upgrade speed and hitting. — Ron Reid 

CONTINUCO 
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In Philadelphia they are advertising a patriotic pennant, with 
bumper stickers reading the star-spangled phillies, a 
red-white-and-blue media guide and plans for an Opening 
Day gala featuring the completion of a Boston-to-Philadel- 
phia horseback ride. Meanwhile, the cry on Society Hill is: 
the Phillies are coming, the Phillies arc coming! 

Can Philadelphia win its first pennant since 1950? Pos¬ 
sibly. Last year the Phillies 
finished second, a respect- 
ablc6'/2 games behind the Pi¬ 
rates, despite an inordinate 
number of injuries. Short¬ 
stop Larry Bowa, who aver¬ 
aged .305, and Centerfield- 
er Garry Maddox (.272) 
missed long stretches, and 
the pitching staff was forced 
to rely heavily on 21-year- 
old rookies Larry Christen¬ 
son, who had an 11 -6 record, 
and Tom Underwood (14- 
13). Now Philadelphia's 
pitching looks dramatically 
improved. Erstwhile stopper 
Steve Carlton (15-14) has re¬ 
covered from bursitis, and 
the Phils have acquired two 
proven starters—Jim Kaat 
(20-14) from the White Sox 
and Ron Reed (13-13) from 
the Cardinals. 

With a good year from 
Relievers Tug McGraw, 

Tom Hilgendorf and Gene 
Garber, the Phillies easily 
could lower their 3.82 ERA, 
the fourth worst in the 
league. And thanks to First Baseman Dick Allen, the team's 
good hitting (.269) should get better. Last year Allen held 
out until May, reported out of shape and batted .233. This 
March he was running five miles a day. 

But even the Liberty Bell has cracks. The powerful (84 
homers, 277 RBIs) all-right-handed heart of the batting or¬ 
der—Allen, Leftfielder Greg Luzinski and Third Baseman 
Mike Schmidt—struck out 440 times, much to the dismay 
of Bowa and Second Baseman Dave Cash (.305), who were 
frequently left on base. The worst offender, league home- 
run champ Schmidt, had 180 strikeouts and only one sac¬ 
rifice fly to go with his 38 homers. 

The Phillies also need consistency. “We spent too much 
time worrying about one team,” says Bowa. “We would 
beat the Pirates, then get blown out by somebody else." 
Most often that someone else was Chicago, which defeated 


Philadelphia 12 times in 18 games. Regardless of the op¬ 
position, the Phils will get a lift and a laugh out of the 
league's best double-play combination, Cash and Bowa. 
Last season they released a record called Ting-A-Ling, Dou¬ 
ble Play. “Three-year-old kids like it,” says Bowa's wife 
Sheena. 

Philadelphia kids of any age will not relish comparisons 
between their team and the 
Pirates. For one thing, while 
the Phillies are loaded with 
former 20-gamc winners of 
possibly declining talents, 
the 1976 Pirates could have 
their first 20-victory man 
since Vernon Law in 1960. 
The most likely candidate is 
Lefty Jerry Reuss. In 32 
starts last year he had an 18- 
11 record. John Candelaria 
(8-6), Jim Rooker (13-11) 
and Doc Medich (16-16 with 
the Yankees) also have the 
potential to win 20. 

The Pirates believe their 
bullpen, which consists of 
righthanders Dave Giusti 
and Kent Tekulve and left¬ 
hander Ramon Hernandez, 
is underrated. In truth, all 
Pittsburgh pitching has been 
unduly maligned. Last year 
the Pirates gave up fewer 
earned runs (3.01 per game) 
than any team in the league 
except Los Angeles, and 
fewer homers (79) than 
anyone. 

Pirate pitchers can blame their lack of recognition on 
Pirate hitters, who have been attracting most of the ap¬ 
plause for years. Pittsburgh had four batters—Leftfielder 
Richie Zisk, Rightficlder Dave Parker, Third Baseman 
Richie Hebnerand First Baseman Willie Stargell—who con¬ 
tributed 10 or more game-winning hits. Second Baseman 
Rennie Stennett set a modern major league record with sev¬ 
en hits in a nine-inning game, while underrated Centerfield- 
er A! Oliver batted for power (18 homers and 84 RBIs) and 
Catcher Manny Sanguillen for average (.328). 

Despite perennial doubts about Pittsburgh's overall qual¬ 
ity, almost every year the Pirates win. “People say we don’t 
run enough,” says Manager Danny Murtaugh. "We don't 
need to. They criticize our relief pitching and defense. There 
have been times when our fielding has been inconsistent, 
but it usually all happens in one game." Indeed, Pittsburgh 
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IRISH WHISKEY 


.^ME S0\ 


You know why Scotch 
tastes smoky? Because the 
malt grains are dried over 
a peat fire, with the smoke 
permeating them. 

The grains we use in our 
Jameson’s Irish Whiskey,on 
the other hand, are dried in a 


closed kiln, with no smoke 
whatsoever touching 
them. Which is why this 
whiskey has such a clean, 
delicate taste. 

This may sound like an 
advertising cliche, but if you 
like Scotch you’ll love Irish. 


Jameson. Worlds largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 


Imported Irish Whiskey • 86 Proof • Calvert Dist. Co., N.Y.C. 



The new Honda 360. At $978, 
its full price looks more like a down payment. 



shocks for an extremely smooth ride. 

Honda put a lot of thought into 
small details as well. For example, there's 
a convenient, lockable rear storage com¬ 
partment for t(x)ls and small gear. In the 
likely event that you’ll carry a passenger, 
the rear seat’s 
designed 
with an up 
back 

Resj»\ 

r) 

cap.In all. 

it S exactly Instrumentation includes 
• he kind nf speedometer with reset tripmeter, 
,, , tachometer and indicator lights for 

I loll (la neutral,high beam and turn signals. 


If you’ve been hesitant about 
investing in a new Honda road bike, 
our new CJ-360T is just for you. It’s 
an honest-to-goodness, comfortable 
and very rapid Honda twin; yet it’s 
priced at a very affordable $978.* 

Its particulars make it even 
more compelling. The new CJ-360T 
is powered by our famous four-stroke 
356ccoverhead cam engine.That's 
the same engine that powers other 
Honda 360’s, the world's most 
popular mid-range bike 
At* ■wL'v. models. For our 

engine 


Lockable storage compartment behind 
the seat. A safe, handy place for tools 
or light apparel. 

refinements include redesigned 
intake and exhaust valve ports for 
better flow of combustion gases. 
There's a quick-shifting five-speed 
transmission. Special racing-pattern 
rear tire. Plus new design forks and 


First. For good reason. 


?ye prolecl'on 


Get in on Honda’s Big Bike Bonus. 

Save up to $80 on selected bikes.Through April 30! 
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made seven errors in one game last season. But such rare 
instances of total collapse should not be enough to prevent 
the Pirates from finishing first—and the Phils from ending 
up second—once more. 

And what of New York, the only club in the East to over¬ 
take Pittsburgh since 1969? The Mets were in trouble even 
before spring training began. First, they created a stir by 
trading popular Outfielder Rusty Staub, who had just driv¬ 
en in 105 runs and hit 19 homers, for 35-year-old Pitcher 
Mickey Lolich, who had just lost 18 games for Detroit. The 
club brass argued that .302-hitting Mike Vail would pro¬ 
vide more speed than Staub in right field. Then Vail dis¬ 
located his foot in a basketball game, and he may not have 
any speed until midseason, if then. As a result, so-so field¬ 
er John Milner will take over in right. The power-hitting 
duties fall on Leftfielder Dave Kingman (36 homers and 88 
RBIs last year, but 153 strikeouts, a .231 average and 
weak defense) and Milner, who averaged 20 homers 
between 1972 and 1974, then spent most of last season on 
the bench. No wonder Rookie Manager Joe Frazier—who 
played in 1,776 minor league games, Bicentennial fans- 
already has a furrowed brow. 

Lolich joins three starters—Jon Matlack (16-12) of the 
sneaky rising fastball, Jerry Koosman (14-13) of the an¬ 
nual September surge and Tom Seaver (22-9) of the three 
Cy Young Awards—who are still the best front-line trio in 
the East. Unfortunately, Koosman may be forced to the 
bullpen unless Tom Hall (4-3, 4.57 ERA) can supply left- 
handed relief. “Tommy was a total disappointment to us 
last year,” says General Manager Joe McDonald. "On Sept. 
14, the day I told him how disappointed we were, he al¬ 
lowed no hits and struck out three men in 2% innings. His 
arm is sound." 

Shortstop Bud Harrelson must be no less healthy, if the 
Mets are to contend. The last time he played up to par was 
in the final six weeks of the 1973 season, the team's most 
recent pennant year. During the winter he worked diligent¬ 
ly in Florida, lifting weights, jogging on the beach and run¬ 
ning in the water to rehabilitate his damaged right knee. “I 
feel like I can play a full season," he says. The Mets gladly 
will settle for 125 games. 

St. Louis may have cured its shortstop ills by acquiring ex- 
Cub Don Kessinger. The Cards' shortstops last year—three 
men took a whack at the position—committed 31 errors 
and an uncounted number of lesser slip ups of the sort 11- 
year veteran Kessinger is unlikely to make. With M ikeTyson 
back at second after an unsatisfactory stint at short, spec¬ 
ulation now shifts to third and first, where 23-year-old 
rookie Hector Cruz and 22-year-old Keith Hernandez will 
start. Last year Cruz led organized baseball with 122 RBIs. 
However, it was his first season at third, and he still has 
trouble charging ground balls. Even so. the Cards were so 
pleased with his play at Tulsa that they traded Gold Glove 
winner Ken Reitz to the Giants. 

Hernandez, a rookie last year, hit .203 for two months 
and was sent back to the minors. “He didn’t get a real 
chance because we were supposed to contend,” says Catch¬ 
er Ted Simmons. “People forget that I hit .243 my first full 
year and got to stay up." Simmons has batted .300 in four 
of his five seasons since, including .332 with 100 RBIs last 
year. Now he must concentrate on improving his catching— 


he led the league with 15 errors and 28 passed balls—and 
leadership. 

The Cardinals are satisfied with their six possible start¬ 
ers. Granted, John Denny (10-7), Pete Falcone (12-11), Bob 
Forsch (15-10), Harry Rasmussen (5-5), John Curtis (8-9) 
and Lynn McGlothen (15-13) average just 25 years of age, 
but this is a fairly solid and very deep rotation. And, St. 
Louis’ strength is in the bullpen, where Fireman of the Year 
Al Hrabosky (13-3, 1.67 ERA, 22 saves) hangs out, and at 
the plate, where the league's best-hitting (.273) lineup is led 
by Outfielders Bake McBride, Reggie Smith and Lou Brock, 
all of whom averaged .300 or better for the second straight 
year. They also missed 99 games with assorted injuries. “We 
don’t have the depth of Pittsburgh or Philadelphia, or the 
pitching of New York," says Brock. So in addition to strong 
hitting, pitching and fielding, St. Louis needs considerable 
good fortune. 

Everybody's favorite long shots, the Cubs, are not lack¬ 
ing in confidence. "We have gone from rebuilding to pro¬ 
fessional awareness," says Chicago’s professorial manager, 
Jim Marshall. "We’re expecting full maturity from Rick 
Reuschel [11-17], Bill Bonham [13-15] and Ray Burris 
[15-10], Darold Knowles should beef up our bullpen." This 
is no small order for a man who had a 6-9 record and a 5.83 
ERA last year, but Marshall presses joyously on: “Our out¬ 
field of Jose Cardenal [.317], Rick Monday [.267] and Jerry 
Morales [.270] is as good as any in the league. First Base- 
man Andy Thornton [.293] had a good last seven weeks, 
and Second Baseman Manny Trillo [.248] is the best in the 
league at his position. At third. Bill Madlock [.354] was 
the league’s best hitter. If we can improve another seven 
games, we’ll be over .500 and, in our division, who can tell 
where that might put us?" 

For the Cubs to be that much better, they will need a 
healthy season from right-handed Pitcher Steve Stone (12- 
8), who last year won his first five starts and had a 1.15 
ERA before being injured. Stone is a part owner of Lettuce 
Entertain You, a company that operates six Chicago restau¬ 
rants, including Jonathon Livingston Seafood. Recently he 
and his partners bought the famed Pump Room. Surely they 
will not rename that ? “No. It still will be classy, but not as ex¬ 
pensive as it used to be," Stone says. "People of ordinary 
means will be able to eat there.” That is only fitting, since 
Stone and the Cubs, despite Marshall’s lavish claims, prob¬ 
ably will be ordinary folks, too. 

Montreal has a new manager, Karl Kuehl, and plenty of 
instability at catcher, in center field and on the mound. Dale 
Murray (15-8, 3.97) is a good reliever, Woodie Fryman (9- 
12) and Steve Rogers (11-12) are dependable starters and 
Outfielder Larry Biittner (.315), Third Baseman Larry Par¬ 
rish (.274), First Baseman Mike Jorgensen (.261 )andCatch- 
er-Outfielder Gary Carter (.270) have shown they can hit 
well enough. That leaves the Expos with plenty of holes to 
fill, and Kuehl admits, "I don't know how high we will go 
in the standings.” His statement is a welcome change from 
past pronouncements; the Expos always have tended to 
promise more than they could deliver. They have never been 
winners, and in the Bicentennial season they seem unlikely 
to improve, despite the urgings of their vocal French-Ca- 
nadian fans. For this year at least, it’s still the U.S. pas¬ 
time, tries amis. — Jim Kaplan 
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‘I’LL GIVE 
$5 FOR 
DAYLIGHT’ 


The author makes his maiden visit 
to an equal-opportunity quarter- 
horse track, Texas' Crosby Downs. 
The fans have equal shots at him 
by JAY CRONLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 


C rosby Downs is 30 highway miles 
northeast of Houston's core, or 
about 25 miles as the crow flies. The crow 
flies extremely low in these parts because 
of morning fog, and because there are 
no hills to worry about. 

To reach Crosby Downs you get on 
the Beaumont Road and proceed past the 
Southern Bible College and the Sheldon 
State Fish Hatchery, make a left at Fritz' 
Auto Parts, and go into the heart of Cros¬ 
by—no problem, because it is a small 
town with small arteries and its heart is 
very hard to miss. You turn right where 
everybody else is turning right, and this 
is Crosby Downs. Not Track or Park, 
Downs. 

In Scotland golf is played on links, and 
in South Texas quarter horses are raced 
on downs, at least in spirit, because all 


there is to Crosby Downs is a dirt track 
and some shacks. 

Quarter horses are raced here most 
Sundays at noon. But if your horse is en¬ 
tered in the first race, and you have been 
entered in the last church service, relax, 
this is a very casual operation. It is even 
more flexible than come-as-you-are. It is 
closer to come-as-you-used-to-be, when 
a horse race was to that tree and back, 
winner take all. 

There are no trees on the dirt track at 
Crosby Downs. No improvements are 
scheduled, although there is talk about 
putting up a rain gauge. But it is hot and 
dry this Sunday and the wind is already 
loose. 

It costs $2 a human head and $1 a 
horse’s head to get through the gate, plus 
you get a program that lists the entries 
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for the day's 19 scheduled races. Since 
this is Sunday, there is an inspirational 
message across the top of the program 
for persons of all religious denomina¬ 
tions: “This is strictly a training track— 
no gambling allowed." 

The program promises that the races 
will go off, rain or shine, both of which 
are liquids that can get the inexperienced 
dirt-track player in a lot of trouble, espe¬ 
cially shine that has been sitting around 
for a while. 

You park in the infield, and you can 
watch the races from the hood of your 
car or from the rail or from the steps lead¬ 
ing to the race announcer's perch, but 
whatever you do, don’t get under those 
steps. The seating capacity for this wood¬ 
en structure appears to be the announcer 
himself. 


If you are not with a horse, or known 
by the regulars, it is a good idea not to 
take pictures or perform any act that 
could be misinterpreted as gathering ev¬ 
idence. It is best to sit on your hood and 
get the feel of it all. 

A young boy, proudly carrying a dol¬ 
lar bill as if it were the flag, said he would 
take the worst horse in the first race for 
a buck. This sounded like a good bet to 
me. I gave him a horse so lifeless all it 
lacked was a slot on its back for quar¬ 
ters. I won. So did the boy. He volun¬ 
teered to hold the stakes, took my dollar 
and went home. He is making somebody 
a wonderful son. 

It is also a good idea to keep your 
mouth shut for a while to learn the reg¬ 
ulations, which are 90* ,' Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, 10', house rules. 



I walked around and tried to blend in 
with the scenery, which was also green. 

The wind was with the horses this day, 
and there would have been some good 
times, but there is no official clock. No¬ 
body cares about the time except the time 
to pay up. 

There is an elevated hut on the finish 
line where a couple of people take pic¬ 
tures of the winners with a camera and 
Tri-X film, and all results are official un¬ 
less the race was awfully close and ev¬ 
erybody wants to run it again. 

The people taking pictures say there 
have been those who have had second 
thoughts, those who accused the photog¬ 
raphers of tilting the camera one way or 
the other, thereby altering the finish of a 
race. Those were sore losers. The camera 
is anchored and does not move one inch 
left or right. If the wind blows the entire 
shack one way or the other, all results are 
final, with a few minor exceptions, such 
as if there was an innocent bystander on 
the track during the race. 

The announcer lets you know when a 
race is about to start and when a horse 
is loose in the spectator area and, in an 
aside to a buddy or two, when he has a 
hunch. 

The infield is where you circulate and 
take care of a little business, and the beer 
shed is directly across the finish line in 
the outfield, and since the races arc start¬ 
ed with a system just a fraction this side 
of reckless abandon, a person could get 
stomped coming back with a cool one. 

continued 



Skimpy on amenities but tong on action, the 
track packs 79 races into a Sunday program, in 
this one a man would win a “daylight" bet. 
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DIRT TRACK continurd 

But the announcer is very good about 
protecting the spectators, particularly 
those who owe him a couple of favors or 
dollars. 

Horses for the next race arc brought 
down from the barn and saddled on the 
infield side of the finish line. I stood there 
with my ear to the fence. 

A man said to an owner saddling his 
entry, “I got something says your horse 
can’t win.” The owner spat tobacco 
twice. Once means it is a bet. I decided 
to mark this horse off the program as a 
bad risk. 

“Which horse is that?” I asked the 
man who said it couldn't win. 

He didn't know its name. I asked 
a jockey who was about to get on for 





At Crosby the jockeys lend lo be young and 
aggressive, the fans gather to be photo¬ 
graphed with horses they favor, and tender 
in plentitude has a way of changing hands. 


the race. He didn’t know, either. I asked 
the owner, who may have known but 
wouldn't tell me. 

Besides small boys with dollars, be¬ 
ware of horses' names. For example, I 
was told by a regular that there was a 
scheduled entry which was one of a con¬ 
tinuing series. It was rumored that the 
owner gave all of his horses the same 
name to simplify paper work. 

This veteran pointed to another horse 
and said, “That ain’t what it says on the 
program. They put tape over a tattoo and 
call her something else today." 


A couple of races went off without 
hitches, except that one black horse al¬ 
most kicked the starting gate to smith¬ 
ereens. The gate is rusty and feeble. The 
horse that tried to get the gate off its back 
had bugged eyes and twitching muscles 
and was full of energy. 

The man I watched the race with said 
that was not all the horse was full of, 
and he winked, kind of like the horse had. 
He said that you could have operated on 
that animal before the race and it 
wouldn't have felt a thing. 

After I heard a couple of stories about 
the alleged uses of stimulants, I decided 
to bet on any horse wearing a long- 
sleeved blanket to cover the needle 
marks. 

This track is not sanctioned by the 
American Quarter Horse Association or 
by the Texas Racing Board. Or by any¬ 
body else. No doping tests are adminis¬ 
tered, which tends to fill the saddling area 
with an air of excitement. One horse had 
to be led onto the track by two big men. 
Sometimes when the jockey mounts, you 
are not sure if you are at a race or a ro¬ 
deo. The only governing body at Crosby 
Downs is heavenly—the stars when the 
day’s program extends into twilight. 

All races at Crosby are stakes races. 
The owners get together on Monday 
night, and match races are put together 
for the next Sunday, winner take all, gen¬ 
erally for a few hundred dollars, some¬ 
times up to a thousand. A few races arc 
made up on the spot Sunday. Just before 
a race, post positions are drawn from a 
cowboy hat. Jockeys are boys, sometimes 
the sons of owners, sometimes white, 
sometimes black—there is no discrimina¬ 
tion at a dirt track. The only time any¬ 
body pays any attention to color is when 
unknown horses are so similar in appear¬ 
ance you have to go to the jockey's com¬ 
plexion for a tie breaker. Jockeys make 
maybe $5 or $10 for a completed ride. 

Betting on horses is illegal in Texas. 
So is playing gin rummy for a penny a 
point. There is no pari-mutuel betting. 
If you enjoy that diversion, there is Evan¬ 
geline Downs over at Lafayette, La. or 
Delta Downs at Vinton, La. or the Fair 
Grounds at New Orleans or Oaklawn 
Park in Hot Springs, Ark. Many Hous¬ 
tonians vacation north and east in the 
spring. The Texas quarter-horse people 
are not happy that so much money is be¬ 
ing spent out of state. Racehorses are 
among Texas' chief exports. No pari-mu¬ 
tuel betting in a state like Texas is thought 
continued 
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The Inst reason for buying a Cadillac. 


After all the personal enjoyment.. . 

After the thousands of miles of Cadillac comfort 
and convenience ... 

After the months and years of deep-seated 
satisfaction . . . 

After all that comes the last pleasure a Cadillac 
can provide. And that, of course, is what it can 
bring at trade-in time, for it is true that Cadillac 


consistently has had the highest resale value 
of any US. luxury car make. 

And if the money difference doesn't impress you, 
consider what Cadillac resale value says about 
the basic worth of the car—and how people 
view that worth. 

Whether you buy or lease, you really 

should visit your Cadillac dealer. 8SS 
















American Express knows where 
a great meal doesn’t cost a great deal. 
Steaks’n Stuff. 



T his big beautiful steak is just 
$5.75 at Steaks ’n Stuff. But 
that’s not all. You also get all the 
fresh salad you want, all the bread 
and butter, and all the cold 
draught beer or Coke*you want. 
All for just $5.75. A great meal 
that doesn't cost a great deal. 

And there are more great 
meals at Steaks 'n Stuff.Try the 
Steak ’n Lobster, or Florida Red 
Snapper, ShrimpTempura or the 
barbecued ribs. With all the salad, 
bread and beer included with your 
meal. All for a reasonable check. 

And there’s always popular en¬ 
tertainment in our lounges. 

Pick up the check with the 
American Express Card.lt s wel¬ 
come at Steaks ’n Stuff restaurants. 
Chicago Ami: Sheraton Inn 
O’Hare South, South of Irving 
Park at 3939 North Mannheim 
Road, Schiller Park. 

2121 Arlington Heights‘Road, 
Arlington Heights. 

Highland and Butterfield Road, 
Adjacent Yorktown Shopping 
Center, Lombard. 

New York City : 745 Seventh Ave. 
between 49th and 50th Streets. 
Kansas City : In 
the Continental 
Hotel, Baltimore 
at 11th Street, 
in Kansas City, 

Missouri. 




The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 









1’hey had their first date on a dare. 

They like Mozart, Bach, and 
Jimi Hendrix. 

He likes Appaloosas but she favors 
Tennessee walking horses. 

They visit Poe’s grave every 
Halloween. 

They talk a lot. To each other. 

When they refused to be 
bullied into drinking scotch, they 
discovered Tullamore Dew’ 
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The Curious Couple's drink. 
Tullamore Dew. 


TVjItnmor. Dew Bonded Irtah Whiak.y. MO andHS Prnaf Imported by Heubl.m, Inc Hartford, Ct c 197*; 




Acme. BecauseThere’s More 
Than One WayTo Burn One In. 




Nolan Ryan has one hell 
of a fastball. 

He bums it in at speeds 
upwards of 100 m.p.h. 

But when all the smoke 
settles. Nolan heads for his 
cattle ranch in Alvin, Texas. 
That's where he burns his 
own brand onto 600 
pounds of snorting beef. 

Not an ordinary kind of 
hobby for a guy who’s had 
more strikeouts in a three- 
year period than any other 
pitcher in the majors. 

But Nolan Ryan’s no 
ordinary guy. He’s a western 
man from head to foot. 

So you can bet he knows 
about authentic western 
boots. Acme boots. 

Built from leathers tough 
as iron. Yet supple enough 
to move with you, like a fine 
quarter horse. 

With fancy Old West 
stitchwork. Deep embossed 
designs. And a fit that 
doesn’t quit. 

All this, at an Acme 
price. And that’s a pitch even 
Nolan Ryan can’t top. 

a£Me 

We also make Dingo 
leisure boots. 

For the store nearest 
you, write: Acme Boot Co., 
Inc., Dept. AR1, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 37040. A subsidiary 
of Northwest Industries, Inc. 


DIRT TRACK continued 


by owners and trainers to be like no jus¬ 
tices of the peace in Las Vegas and no 
tornado warning sirens in Oklahoma. 

Quite a few people think that pari-mu¬ 
tuel betting has not been legalized be¬ 
cause Texas is fairly solvent and isn’t 
desperate for a cut of a track's handle. 

In 1974, a referendum to legalize pari¬ 
mutuel betting failed by a statewide vote 
of about 51' ; to 49'/;. It is thought that 
the question will be back on various bal¬ 
lots until it is finally passed or until Lake 
Houston freezes over. 

Every so often, the race announcer 
says, "Listen everybody, no gambling al¬ 
lowed, no gambling allowed.” 

This is not to say a person can’t get a 
bet. A person can get many bets. The an¬ 
nouncer is probably only testing the 
mike. 

I was standing by the saddling area 
w hen a big man ambled over and said, 
“Give you the field for five." A field bet 
is a good bet at a dirt track, they say, be¬ 
cause a lot of interesting and acrobatic 
things can happen to a sure thing in this 
neck of the prairie. 

A move spectacular wager was made 
some years ago at Crosby Downs by a 
man who not only picked the favorite, 
but picked it to win by a quarter of an 
acre. His secondary bet was that he could 
walk across the track between his favor¬ 
ite and the other horse some 15 yards 
from the finish line. He did, and cashed 
in a nice Weekly Double. 

I took the field bet. The guy took Ter¬ 
mite as his favorite. Two horses were led 
onto the track, complete with jockeys. 
You cannot rely on the reputation of an¬ 
nounced jockeys. The rider who takes a 
horse to the gate may not be the one who 
rides him back. 

While I was excitedly awaiting the ap¬ 
pearance of my other "field” horses, the 
race started and ended, a 440-yard dash 
with Termite winning. Many times there 
arc only two entries in a race, giving each 
bettor one horse, which eliminates much 
of the charm of the field bet. 

I walked across the track to get a beer 
and to throw water on my stupid face. A 
person followed me and said, “Give you 
S5 for daylight." Word of a mark on the 
property spreads quickly. I looked up 
and saw nothing but clouds. I could not 
bet on daylight in such a negative situ¬ 
ation, and said so. Although 1 had dis¬ 
played no horse sense, 1 did have a sense 
of humor, and there is nothing that the 
boys like more than a good loser. 


Daylight, I was to overhear, was a bet 
stipulating that there would be open 
space, daylight, between the horses at the 
finish. 

I was a good student. This became my 
system of the day. eavesdropping. I de¬ 
cided to make a comeback on the fea¬ 
ture race. Unfortunately, a feature race 
is any race that features horses, but the 
big race was Louisiana Girl versus Black 
something. People had been talking 
about it all afternoon. 

I asked a couple of innocent questions 
about jockeys. The standard weight 
handicap is 120 pounds, but there is a cat¬ 
egory native to dirt tracks called "catch 
weight." This means there is no downside 
weight requirement; all you need on the 
back of the horse is something alive, the 
lighter the better. Somebody once took 
advantage of this loophole and strapped 
a chicken to the rump of a horse. 

The jockeys seemed calm. I trailed a 
man in a yellow shirt who was excited. 
He spoke part Cajun, part Texan and was 
obviously well schooled as to the poten¬ 
tial of Louisiana Girl, so I gave him the 
benefit of \fic doubt, nodding left and 
right, making bets, and was in serious 
trouble if Louisiana Girl didn’t love 
swamps. This dirt was almost as soft as 
ocean sand. 

Say you bet 20 toothpicks. Since there 
are no betting windows, or brokers, 
somebody has to hold the wager. One of 
my opponents said he would hold the 
stakes. I gave him the goods, but shad¬ 
owed him. 

“Why don’t you quit following me so 
closely,” he said menacingly. “I am no 
crook." 

I went to the rail and prayed. 

There is a saying at all dirt tracks, 
“When the gate opens, it is a horse race." 
Quite simply, this means that there are 
no fouls claimed or inquiries to stewards 
because there are no such things as fouls 
or stewards. Once the gate is open, it is 
not uncommon to see a horse take the 
high road, into or over its neighbor. All 
you have to do is keep her between the 
boards. 

Louisiana Girl broke on top, but not 
by much. Black something had won a 
nice futurity recently, and that was why 
everybody was in love with her. 

The announcer said here they come. I 
leaned out and swallowed dirt. Louisiana 
Girl won it by half a length, amen. 

When I went to collect, another joke 
was on me. This was not a quarter-horse 


race and those were not quarter horses 
running sprints of 220, 250, 330, 400 or 
440 yards, as they had all day; these were 
thoroughbreds and they were running 
around the track heaven only knew how 
many times. 

Everybody ran to the backstretch as 
the race continued, and those in theircars 
sat on their horns. 

Louisiana Girl’s jockey rode her the 
way you like to sec it on those fancy re¬ 
play cameras, and they came across the 
finish line, again, two lengths to the good. 

I got paid and concluded the race was 
completed and w hooped it up. 

After every race there is a photograph 
taken of the winning horse, its jockey, 
its owner, its trainer, its friends, relatives 
and stockholders, who bet her to win. 
Just about everybody who was not al¬ 
lergic to horses was on the track with 
Louisiana Girl. It was great fun. 

By 5 p.m., people are tired and dusty, 
and if all the races haven’t been run off, 
the announcer tries to squeeze the rest 
in. Just before dark the homestretch can 
•look like a parade. 

U all ends as suddenly as u began. Al- 
‘-most 50 quarter horses of varying ages 
and postures (and a couple of thorough¬ 
breds) have kicked up a lot of dust, and 
the winners have earned their keep for 
another week. Horse feed is up to better 
than S9 per hundred pounds, so you have 
to race somewhere to get it back. 

There is no telling whom you have 
made friends or enemies with this Sun¬ 
day. Everybody is dressed about the 
same. Somebody said the guy sitting in 
a Cadillac was a multimillionaire from 
Houston, but nobody seemed to hold 
that against him. 

There were about as many horses here 
today as usual, but not as many sports. 
Quite a few of the regular spectators have 
begun drifting across nearby state lines 
to places where a person can make a bet 
legally. It was probably a shock at first, 
since all those horses at Delta and Oak- 
lawn have numbers on their backs. 

The big-money quarter-horse racing at 
bigtime tracks like Ruidoso w ill probably 
put dirt-track racing completely to seed. 
But this is where it all started, and there 
is charm in that, as there is with all 
originals. 

So you accept it for what it is, which 
is easily your money's worth, and you 
get back in your car and start it up, sur¬ 
prised, for a second, that anybody had 
invented such a gadget. end 
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Y\V/ RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


OTHER VOICES, OTHER ROOMS 



Except for music and news, radio stations fill 
more air time with major league baseball 
than with any other subject, which may come 
as something of a surprise to avid radio lis¬ 
teners. How can baseball possibly outdis¬ 
tance broadcasts on religion and pullet and 
hog prices? Well, by conservative estimate, 
there will be approximately 435,000 hours of 
baseball on radio this season, an increase of 
about 31,000 hours over 1975. 

The big news about baseball on radio, 
however, is not that there will be more of it, 
but that in many cities it will have an unfa¬ 
miliar sound. While most fans arc aware of 
(he extensive turnover in managers since last 
July, the number of changes in announcing 
assignments was even greater and, at least to 
baseball's owners, more important. Duringa 
stretch when a dozen managers were leaving 
their jobs, 17 broadcasters were retiring, be¬ 
ing fired or mov ing to new positions. Club ex¬ 
ecutives consider these changes significant 
because a good announcer almost always 
sells more tickets for the old home team than 
the manager docs. 

The most publicized switch involved the 
firing of Pittsburgh announcer Bob Prince 
and his sidekick Nellie King. Prince is funny, 
clever, loud, partisan and uninterruptible. 
He also knows baseball, and for 28 years the 
baseball he knew best was played by the Pi¬ 
rates. He was the Pirates to many fans in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and beyond. 


Despite Prince's talents 
and following, the Pi¬ 
rates* owners did not vig¬ 
orously fight his firing by 
station KDKA, where he 
reportedly had been hav¬ 
ing personality conflicts 
with his bosses. Despite 
the owners' denials, the 
reason they did not back 
Prince probably was 
money. Although Pitts¬ 
burgh has won five of the 
last six National League 
East titles, it has had to 
■struggle to draw a million 
fans in each of the last 
three seasons. And radio 
ratings, although they are 
often inexact, also were 
used to build a case against Prince. In 1967 
the Pirates were listened to by more than 
50' V of those who had their radios turned on 
when games were being broadcast. In recent 
years that rating dropped as lowas26% dur¬ 
ing some latc-scason games. But more Pirate 
games are televised late in the season, and 
Prince appeared on all those telecasts. On 
those occasions, it was no wonder radio 
ratings declined. 

Prince is now working out of that terrar¬ 
ium in Houston where the hapless Astros 
play. He has replaced Loel Passe and should 
become a big hit with Houston listeners. But 
can his expertise and partisan style draw’ peo¬ 
ple to the Astrodome? The Astro franchise 
is in serious financial straits, and Prince, even 
at his very best, is going to find Houston a 
hard team to sell. 

Milo Hamilton, w ho replaces Prince as the 
voice of the Pirates, was fired hy the atten¬ 
dance-poor Atlanta Braves before Ted Tur¬ 
ner, the 37-year-old whiz kid of Turner Com¬ 
munications, bought the team this winter. 
The Braves dismissed Hamilton, w ho seemed 
to go out of his way to be controversial, even 
though he apparently knew what he was do¬ 
ing. In 1972 Atlanta drew an average of 
32,700 listeners per 15-minutc segment on 
station WSB. By last season that figure had 
increased to 56,000. Nonetheless, Hamilton 
was axed, presumably because it was decid¬ 
ed that he was partly responsible for all 


those unsold seats in Atlanta Stadium. 

Hamilton's former color man, Ernie John¬ 
son, now becomes the play-by-play voice of 
the Braves, and Pete Van NVicren, brought 
up from Tidewater of the International 
League, becomes the color man. While Tur¬ 
ner admits he knows nothing about baseball, 
he is a broadcasting expert. The radio booth 
in Atlanta could become a very warm place 
should Turner start breathing down the 
necks of his announcers. 

Although longtime announcer By Saam 
retired at the end of the 1975 season, the Phil¬ 
lies' problems arc not in the booth but at 
the transmitter. One of baseball's best draws 
1197 5 home attendance, 1.409,2331, the Phils 
now find they may not be able to reach all 
those fans by radio. WCAU, Philadelphia's 
prosperous 50,000-watt station, served as the 
Phillies' flagship station for eight seasons, 
but this year it changed to an all-news for¬ 
mat that does not include baseball coverage. 
The Phils will be heard on a 25-station net¬ 
work, but if you live in North Philadelphia 
you may have to drive toward the New Jer¬ 
sey shore to listen to their games. The new 
flagship station, WIBG, has signal troubles. 
"We'll probably miss 700,000 out of 4.9 mil¬ 
lion potential listeners," says Dick Yancey, 
one of WIBG's owners. 

Just the opposite of the Philadelphia sto¬ 
ry will unfold in Oakland. For several sea¬ 
sons while 5.000-watt KEEN carried their 
games, the A's could barely be heard in their 
own stands. Now Oakland games will be 
beamed all over Northern California on 
50,000-watt KNBR. 

With all the changes in announcers and 
call letters, it is comforting to find that Hal¬ 
sey Hall, 81, still will be broadcasting a few 
games in Minnesota this season. Rumors 
that Hall rigged antennas for Marconi are 
untrue, but he has been around long enough 
to have developed an announcing philosophy 
that has nothing to do with filling seats. It 
does say a lot about the transient nature of 
the profession, however. Whenever Hall 
travels, he carries a large assortment of li¬ 
quor bottles in his suitcase. His reason: 
"When you are a baseball announcer, you 
might get into some town where they are hav¬ 
ing a primary and you couldn't get a drink. 
Then where would you be?” end 
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The1975 Pro Tour can 
be summed up in one ball. 

On the 1975 Pro Tour, more pros played a balata cover Titleist than 
all the other golf balls combined. They won more money playing it. (We 
don't pay anyone to play Titleist. Playing it is its own reward.) And the ball 
most tournament winners won with was a Titleist. 

Why is all this gcxxl news for your game? Because the Titleist golf 
balls the pros play aren’t special edition, hand picked balls. They’re the same 
Titleists you get in your pro shop. 

You get the same unique wound construction and aerodynamically 
designed dimple pattern. The same maximum distance, accuracy and control 
a pro has to depend on. 

Maybe you don’t hit every shot like a pro, but every time you do, you 
know you’ll get the same results. 


Most players: 3,194 
Most money won: $ 3,216,242 
Most tournaments won: 19 

All figures based on official ball counts and reports of winnings from the 1975 PGA Tour . 


J. D. Reed 



BACK HOME IN BOSTON. GOALIE CHEEVERS KEEPS HIS EYE ON THE PUCK 


Lose an Orr, 
find a team 

That was Boston's experience in 
the final weeks of a long season 

S o what did T. S. Eliot know about 
cruelty? In hockey April is the kind¬ 
est month, for it brings to a close a seem¬ 
ingly endless regular season and, for most 
of the teams, begins the playoffs, which 
at last decide the champions. True 
enough, those champions will not emerge 
until the darling buds of May are in 
bloom. And sure, the postseason struc¬ 
ture has become a thing of Messersmith- 
ian complexity, but progress is being 
made; pucks are flying, there is light at 
the end of the rink. 

As the National Hockey League's 


1975-76 season came to the bottom of 
the schedule sheet last Sunday night, con¬ 
firming what fans had long known about 
Philadelphia and Montreal being the 
class of the league and deciding the lin¬ 
gering divisional race between Chicago 
and Vancouver in the Black Hawks' fa¬ 
vor, a man could get an extra measure 
of satisfaction thinking of the quirks of 
fortune that produced the season's most 
fascinating team, the Boston Bruins. 

Boston had not merely survived a 
plague of injuries, it also overcame to an 
astonishing degree the loss of the player, 
Bobby Orr; the player, junior grade. Brad 
Park: and the goal-scorer, Phil Esposito. 
Orr, the magical defenseman, hockey's 
most eminent name since Howe, Richard 
and Hull, has not played since Nov. 26 
because of knee and contract complica¬ 
tions. Since then the poor deprived Bru¬ 
ins have been 42-14-13. 

Park, who had come from the New 
York Rangers in the Esposito trade, also 
last November, was supposed to help fill 
the chasm left by Orr, and he did. But in 


late February he hurt his knee. Since then 
Park has had surgery and the Bruins have 
been 11-4-6. 

What happened? The Bruins became 
a team. They came blinking into the sun¬ 
light and found out that they knew some¬ 
thing about the game, too. Says the vet¬ 
eran, sweet-shooting Winger John Bu- 
cyk, 40, who enjoyed one of the best of 
his 19 seasons with Boston, "When Bob¬ 
by went out and Phil was traded, guys 
came off the bench w ho had never seen 
much ice time. And there was no one big 
star to pass the puck to. Then Brad Park 
was out, and we all discovered that we 
could play hockey. We didn't have to let 
Phil or Bobby or Brad do it—although 1 
admit I wish we had our stars back now ." 

Bucyk, no stranger to the afflictions 
that have made the Bruins a skating 
emergency ward, has a bruised nerve in 
his arm. Winger Ken Hodge suffers oc¬ 
casionally from a similar ailment. De¬ 
fenseman Dallas Smith has a lender hip. 
Defenseman Gary Doak has a cracked 
rib but plays. Center Gregg Sheppard has 
fragile legs. Let 'em lose another regular 
or two and they might go all the way to 
the Stanley Cup finals. 

One who isn't hurt is former Ranger 
Center Jean Ratcllc. who has become 
the team's leading scorer. "Ratcllc was 
the sleeper in the deal for Esposito,” 
says Bruin General Manager Harry Sin- 
den. "He is a magnificent center, but 
he is not a loner like a Bobby Clarke or 
a Gil Perreault, lie quietly docs his job. 
defensively as well as offensively, but 
he is the kind of player who depends 
on his teammates.'' 

Doak and Darryl Edcstrand. defense- 
men w ho were eclipsed by Orr, have be¬ 
come workmen worthy of some ink of 
their own, as has oldtinter Smith. 

Up forward the story is the same. A 
tired and disgusted John Davidson, the 
Ranger goalie who was beaten 8-1 by 
Boston the other day, said, "It was Ken 
Hodge and Wayne Cashman. I just 
couldn’t see around them.” These are 
two veterans who had been dwarfed by 
the man they passed the puck to, Esposi¬ 
to. Andre Savard, who played some 12 
minutes a game last season, now centers 
a frequently explosive Bruin line, with 
Terry O'Reilly and Don Marcotte as his 
wings. Then there is Sheppard, a man of 
the Pete Rose 110', effort persuasion. In 
a recent taut 4-4 tie with champion Phil¬ 
adelphia in the Boston Garden, Shep- 

eonrinued 
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Product of a proud land. 




Tobacco. ltV as proud a part of the American 
tradition as Niagara Falls. At Liggett & Myers, 
weVe made tobacco into a cigarette worthy of 
that tradition.The rich, mellow 
smooth L&M. 

Smoke it proudly. 


CV.SSS KCAGKWt'H 


riLTE” 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




United States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 


“‘What makes America work?...the 



by George J. Kneeland 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 

St. Regis Paper Company 

A natural resources 
policy, based on present and 
future needs in providing the 
highest possible standard of 
living for America, is an 
urgent national priority. 

Despite warnings of 
oncoming shortages of 
some raw materials, we still 
lack any semblance of a 
policy. Yet, at the same 
time, we are using up our 
mineral, energy and land 
resources at an accelerating 
rate. 

With expanding global 
populations straining sup¬ 
plies of many vital materials, 
we are already nearing the 
bottoms of some barrels 


here and abroad. 

Unless we act, the long 
range economic conse¬ 
quences can be severe. 

A resources policy must 
include four major points... 

A realistic approach to 
the environment. The true 
meaning of the word has 
been distorted as this 
emotion-charged controversy 
rages on. Pick up a dic¬ 
tionary. Mine defines 
“environment” as “the aggre¬ 
gate of social and cultural 
conditions that influence the 
life of an individual or 
community.” 

“Aggregate” means all 
factors affecting our lives. 
We must not focus on just a 
piece of the problem, the 
nation’s ecological well¬ 
being, while ignoring its 
economic health. 

Just one example: 
Environmentalists plead for 
“preservation” of forestlands 
by keeping man out of the 
woods, ignoring the other 
needs such as wildlife 
management, hunting and 
fishing, grazing as well as 
timber harvesting. Unless 
forests are properly 
managed, they fall prey to 
fire, disease and stagnation. 
The productivity of nature 
can be increased by scientif¬ 
ically breeding superior trees 
which grow faster than 
nature can grow them. 

“Man has frequently 


improved upon nature,” 
wrote Rene Jules Dubos, the 
famed bacteriologist. Con¬ 
servationists can ponder 
this. So can lawmakers 
before they make rules that 
fail to consider the totality 
of the problem. 

A free flow of trade with 
other nations. Open trade 
channels insure continuing 
supplies of vital materials 
for America. Barriers drive 
up costs and invite 
international economic 
confrontations. 

Prompt action to make 
our forestlands more pro¬ 
ductive. Four million 
individuals own 59 percent 
of our commercial timber- 
lands. We could double our 
national wood production if 
private owners practiced 
scientific forestry the way 
companies do! The Govern¬ 
ment must recognize its 
responsibility to encourage 
and educate these owners to 
boost the productivity of 
their forests, which would 
benefit all Americans. 

Increased Government 
co-operation. America must 
go all-out to find new supply 
sources. Government should 
supplement efforts of private 






wise use of our natural resources ? 


industry in this search by 
providing funds for research, 
exploration and develop¬ 
ment, and through other 
incentives. 

America’s riches in 
natural resources made 
America great. A wise 
resources policy will help 
keep us great. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

US. Steel 

and Natural Resources 

Steel is basic to our way 
of life and ready access to 
natural resources, including 
energy, is basic to the steel 
industry. US. Steel believes 


the nation’s unexplored 
resource areas, most of which 
now are closed to prospec¬ 
tors, must be reopened. 

We must free legitimate 
environmental goals from 
the maze of conflicting 
legislative objectives and 
government administrative 
procedures which limit 
growth and even inhibit 
improved productivity. We 
believe our growing depen¬ 
dence on foreign natural 
resources must be reduced. 

There is a need for a 
restatement of national 
policy to encourage the 
private enterprise develop¬ 
ment of our natural resources 
in balance with environ¬ 
mental benefits in a total 
sense. The nation’s economy 
can only support our people 
as they can produce and 
earn a living. They must not 
be denied the natural 
resources essential to their 
support. 

United States Steel, 

600 Giant St., Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15230. 


"We could double our national wood production if private 
owners practiced scientific forestry the way companies clo! ,f 
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At Zenith we’ll build your stereo system 
the way we build your TV 

And that’s a promise. 



selection of Zenith receivers, giving 
you lots of choices to please your 
ears and your budget. 

Every Allegro stereo system in¬ 
cludes a sensitive AM/FM/Stereo 
FM receiver. And the Allegro line 
offers you a wide range of stereo 
options. Precision record changers 
with Micro-Touch tone arms. Eight- 
track players and player/recorders. 
Cassette player/recorders. Even full 
four-channel systems. 
Dependability 
We build Zenith Allegro Stereo Sys¬ 
tems to insure long-lasting reliabil¬ 
ity. The kind of craftsmanship 
Zenith TV is famous for. 

So if you want the best stereo 
at the best price, pick a Zenith 
Allegro. 

It will be built the way Zenith 
builds TV. And that’s a promise. 


Performance, value, dependability. 
That’s what you expect in Zenith TV. 
That’s what you can expect in 
Zenith stereo systems. 

Performance 

Instead of conventional air-suspen¬ 
sion speakers that can trap deep 
bass sounds inside. Zenith builds 
Allegro speakers with a specially- 
designed Tuned Port. This Tuned 
Port frees bass sounds while keep¬ 
ing them in phase with mid-ranges 
and trebles. The result is richer, 
more natural sound. 

And the performance of Zenith 
Allegro amplifiers is no less out¬ 
standing. For example. The Wedge, 
our most advanced modular stereo 


receiver. In performance it even 
rivals more expensive and compli¬ 
cated component setups. It delivers 
12 watts of power per channel (min. 
RMS) into 8 ohms, yet total har¬ 
monic distortion is held to 0.5'* or 
less. (Power Bandwidth: 40 to 
15,000 Hz.) That’s fine perform¬ 
ance by any standard. 

Value 

In stereo, unneeded power wastes 
money. 

Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port 
speakers work so efficiently that 
comparable size air-suspension 
speakers need fully twice the ampli¬ 
fier power to equal Zenith’s overall 
sound performance. 

Allegro speakers come in three 
sizes that can be matched to a wide 


Allegro Senes I. Model GR587W 


The quality goes in before the name goes on - 











HOCKEY continued 


pard lofted a shot from center ice at re¬ 
cently returned Flyer Goalie Bernie Par¬ 
ent, and the puck lazed over Parent's left 
shoulder for a goal. A little luck may be 
riding with the Bruins, too. 

After that game, Philadelphia De¬ 
fenseman Jim Watson said, “It is the 
Boston forwards doing the job. They hus¬ 
tle incredibly. And they play very well 
defensively. They forecheck as hard as 
we do.” 

In goal Boston is getting commendable 
play from Gil Gilbert and Gerry Chec- 
vers, the latter recently returned to the 
Hub from the Cleveland Crusaders of the 
WHA. "I think it's the locker room," 
says Cheevers. "This place is beautiful." 

Says Harry Sindcn, “Don Cherry has 
done a tremendous job with this team. 
He has taught them a good deal this year. 
Maybe most important, Don has taught 
them their individual limits and how to 
play w ithin them.” Which is another way 
of saying, if you haven’t got a soloist, 
you had better learn harmony. 

Chief Harmonist Cherry goes into the 
playoffs with a message of inspiration 
and sacrifice: “We have to work all the 
time. We can never rest. If Bobby Clarke 
has a bad night, the Flyers may get beat 
3 2. If Guy Lafleur has a bad night, the 
same goes for Montreal. But if one or 
two of our guys have an off-game we get 
beat 9-2 or 11-3.” For the time being, at 
least, off-nights have been banned entire¬ 
ly in Boston. 

In case you haven’t been studying page 
195 of the NHL Guide, the playoffs, 
which began on Tuesday, work like this: 
champions of the four divisions draw a 
bye in the first round, leaving the eight 
second- and third-place finishers to re¬ 
duce themselves to four by means of best- 
two-of-threc scries. The team with the 
most points plays the one w ith the few¬ 
est, the team with the second-most points 
plays the one with the second-fewest, and 
so forth. Which in concrete terms this 
week meant Buffalo opening against St. 
Louis, the New York Islanders against 
Vancouver, Los Angeles against Atlanta 
and Toronto against Pittsburgh. 

Subsequently, the four victors play the 
divisional champions in traditional best- 
four-of-seven quarterfinals in the same 
"best-points-against-fewest” manner. Of 
the titlists Montreal has the most points 
(127), followed by Philadelphia (118), 
Boston (113) and Chicago (82). After 


this come the semifinals and, glory be, 
the championship series itself. If Boston 
should stagger through to victory it will 
be the best medical soap since General 
Hospital. 

Boston’s season of surprise in the NHL 
was paralleled by that of Indianapolis in 
the WHA, which was in a fight for the 
East Division title that would not be de¬ 
cided until rival Cleveland’s Tuesday 
windup. The Racers’ climb to divisional 
contention has been startling, and the ex¬ 
planation may be as Norman Vincent 
Pealean as Dick Proceviat. a penalty-kill¬ 
ing marvel of a defenseman, believes it 
to be. 

“I saw a TV movie with a character 
who always said he wanted positive 
waves around him,” he says. "It started 
as a joke, but the positive-wave theory is 
now sort of our rallying cry." Some of 
the better waves have been made by De¬ 
fenseman Pat Stapleton, who has been 
playing hurt all season, and Center Dave 
Kcon, the former Toronto Maple Lcaf- 
er who went to Indianapolis when the 
Minnesota Fighting Saints folded. 

In the Canadian Division, Winnipeg 
was led as usual by the man who first 
made the WHA credible, Bobby Hull. 
Despite generally not feeling well he col¬ 
lected 50 goals and 70 assists—and he 
seems to have at least one more season 
of play in his 37-ycar-old bones. 

"Last year wc missed the playoffs al¬ 
together,” Hull reflected last week, "but 
this time around we have a balanced club 
that doesn’t depend on me and my line- 
mates, Ulf Nilsson and Anders Hcd- 
berg.” Hull has underscored his point by 
occasionally corking his famous slap shot 
and playing defensive hockey. "You 
can’t wheel and deal every night,” he 
says, "so you make a contribution wher¬ 
ever you can. 

"1 should have listened to my dad last 
summer. He told me a man has to take 
it easy now and then let his body recu¬ 
perate. to recharge his battery. That 
damn Superstars competition was one 
thing. Then we went to Europe to train. 
I caught some kind of intestinal bug. 
Added to that was a shoulder problem 
that still bothers me a bit." 

And back next fall may come the 
Houston Aeros’ wonder of wonders, 
Gordie Howe, who is 48 years old. Re¬ 
tire? "Who started that ugly rumor?” 
says Gordie. Howe's statistics are awe¬ 


some: in 28 seasons of NHL and WHA 
play he has 882 goals and 1,224 assists - 
the most by anyone now and surely for¬ 
evermore, except those Gordie adds him¬ 
self. Like Philadelphia in the NHL, 
Houston is shooting for its third straight 
championship, symbolized in its league 
by the Avco World Cup. 

The first round of the WHA playoffs, 
so rigged as to produce a final that will 
pit a Canadian-based team against one 
from the U.S., shapes up this way: in the 
Canadian Division, the Jets against the 
Edmonton Oilers and the Quebec Nor- 
diques against the Calgary Cowboys in 
best-four-of-seven series. In the U.S., In¬ 
dianapolis or Cleveland and Houston 
draw- byes, and there are best-three-of- 
five series between the New England 
Whalers and the Crusaders or the Rac¬ 
ers, and between the Phoenix Roadrun- 
ners and the wild-card San Diego Mar¬ 
iners. Remaining series arc best-of-seven. 
The WHA assures us that out of this mess 
will come an orderly series of series and 
an eventual champion. end 
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skiing / William Oscar Johnson 



H enri Duvillard was one of 
the bad boys of French ski¬ 
ing. a malcontent and a misan¬ 
thrope who, in the bitter Febru¬ 
ary of I 973, was exiled from what 
was then one of the best men's ski 
teams on earth. He had been la¬ 
beled an upstart and a loser, and 
one French newspaper had print¬ 
ed his photograph with a large 
black X over it. From being the 
best all-round skier on the World 
Cup circuit he was in a matter of 
days reduced to teaching a chil¬ 
dren's racing class in his home¬ 
town of Megeve. But time pass¬ 
es—more than two years—and 
here is Henri Duvillard now, vin¬ 
tage 1976, a smiling, confident 
chap, rich, famous and phenom¬ 
enal at his chosen profession. 

Indeed, no more than a scant 
handful of athletes have ever 
dominated a sport the way Duvil¬ 
lard, the 5'6", 145-pound farm- 
boy from the French Alps, is 
dominating the world of profes¬ 
sional ski racing. As the season 
came to an end last week with a pair of 
races in Vail, Colo., Duvillard—“Dudu” 
to his friends—had set a record of 15 wins 
in 21 races and had a prize-money trea¬ 
sure chest of S66.900. His nearest chal¬ 
lenger for money won was Josef Oder- 
matt of Sw itzerland, with S3 1,500. There 
were no other multiple victors: no other 
racer among the 50-odd regulars on the 
pro circuit won more than one race in 
1975-76. 

To realize how remarkable Duvillard 
has been, one must understand some¬ 
thing of the grueling sport that pro ski 
racing has come to be. The season is 
spread over 11 weekends, from early De¬ 
cember to early April. This year there 
were 21 head-to-head races at a motley 
assortment of resorts and winter tourist 
traps. This past winter one weekend pro¬ 
gram was held on a couple of rolling riv- 
erbank hillocks called Afton Alps, a few 
miles out of St. Paul, Minn. Another was 
staged at Mt. Holly, Mich, on a mound 
of artificial snow-covered soil where the 
vertical drop had recently been increased 
40 feet by workers who dug a 20-foot 


French exile Henry Duvillard is now 
excelling on the U.S. pro circuit 

The king of 
the mountain 

trough at the bottom and hauled the dirt 
to the top. There was a race at Hunter 
Mountain, N.Y., a Catskill area that 
some skiers thought was a lot like the last 
subway slop in the Bronx. Other races 
were held in Idaho and north of the bor¬ 
der in Ontario and Quebec. 

Besides having to adjust to these vari¬ 
ous racing environments, the athletes 
also lead the nomadic lives of traveling 
salesmen. And they are salesmen in the 
truest sense. Sponsors have turned the 
racers into walking, skiing billboards, 
and with each endorsement contract goes 
the tacit requirement that they must ap¬ 
pear at endless cocktail parties to smile, 


mingle and meet the buyers and 
the public. The pro skiers also 
must endure the contests them¬ 
selves—a killing regimen if there 
ever was one. As a rule, they race 
a giant slalom each Saturday, a 
slalom each Sunday. All arc run 
in head-to-head challenge fash¬ 
ion, each pair of racers switching 
courses, the winner being the one 
with the best elapsed time in the 
combined runs. Under the most 
recent rules, these elimination 
contests begin with a field of 32, 
roll on through race after race af¬ 
ter race until a winner is select¬ 
ed—after making what may be 
his 10th run over a period of, say, 
five hours. And this they go 
through tw ice a weekend. 

The stamina required for such 
work would exhaust a railroad 
locomotive. The agility and bal¬ 
ance would unhinge the man on 
the flying trapeze. Any tiny mis¬ 
take, any slightly wide turn on 
any one of dozens of gates, any 
misstep off the homemade jumps 
at about 40 mph can cost the race. 

Despite these demands, Duvillard 
managed on five dilfcrent occasions to 
win both races in a single weekend. In 
the seven years since Bob Beattie intro¬ 
duced pro racing to the U.S., no one has 
come close to that. In the six seasons he 
raced, the late Spider Sabich did it only 
three times. During one hot streak Du¬ 
villard won seven consecutive races over 
four weekends, a total of 56 straight runs 
without a mishap. In the two years he 
has been on the tour Duvillard has won 
25 races. The next best, Sabich, had 21 
victories in six years. 

It all seems to border on the mirac¬ 
ulous and it will probably never happen 
again, yet Duvillard is not particularly 
awed by his feats. ”1 expect, 90 r , of the 
time, to beat my fellow racer out at the 
starting gate,” he says. “This I can do. 
Then I try to win the first run by a good 
margin—six-tenths or seven-tenths of a 
second. This forces my opponent into er¬ 
rors on the second run. He goes out of 
order in his run. He falls, perhaps.” But 
besides the explosive start, racing experts 

continued 



Get hooked on the looks 
and sold on the price. 

At today’s prices, a lot of people would consider EPA estimates. (Your mileage may differ, depending 
themselves lucky to get an ordinary-looking car for upon your driving habits, the condition of your car. 
under $4,000. let alone a great-looking Dodge Charger. and optional equipment. In California, the six- 
That low price includes a lot of standard features cylinder engine is not available.) 
you’ve come to expect in Charger. Like carpeting, soft HERE'S "THE CLINCHER." “For the first 12 

vinyl-upholstered seats, disc brakes, and an months of use, any Chiysler Corporation Dealer will 
Electronic Ignition System. Charger can also give fix, without charge for parts or labor, any part of our 
you something else you might not expect. Surpris- 1976 passenger cars we supply (except tires) which 
ingly good fuel economy. Even with an optional proves defective in normal use. regardless of mile- 
automatic transmission. Charger's six-cylinder age!’The owner is responsible for maintenance service 
engine got 23 MPG on the highway and 16 city in such as changing filters and wiper blades. 


$3736! 

•Manufacturers suggested retail price, not including state and local 
taxes, destination charges, and optional (equipment. The whitewall 
tires, wheel covers, and bumper guards pictured are $109 extra. 





Call your 
machine. 


It's easy with Remote 80. 

Go to the nearest phone, dial 
your own phone number and 
the small beeper you 
carry with you will trigger your 
Record a Call automatic tele¬ 
phone answering machine to play 
back all your stored messages. 
You can then command Record 
a Call 80 to hold these mes 
sages until you get back, 
and at the same time reset 
the machine to take new 
messages (all by remote 
control). 



We call this TOTAL CONCEPT. 
Everything is built into one 


self-contained unit, by design. 
Built-in Remote Control, built- 
in VOX (voice actuation, 
records as long as the caller 
speaks), twin cassette system, 
AC powered, silent monitor, 
rapid rewind, fast forward, 
L.E.D. message light and 
many other features. 

-■ Approved to be plugged 

• into any telephone com¬ 
pany phone jack 
with no monthly 
service charge. 


you’ll 
get the 



Remote 80 $299.95 , . Other models: VOX 70 5199.95. AUTO 60 $169.95 

Record a.Call 

TAD AVANTI. INC 16250 Gunory A.e Paramour.! CA 90723 (213) S31 • 8053 


Put yourself in the picture. 


In the stands at Montreal or in front of your TV set, you’ll enjoy 
the Olympics more with this official album. It offers a concise 
history of each event, a digest of rules, a complete list of 
champions for every Olympic sport, current world records, plus a 
special section on great U.S. Olympians, and hundreds of action 
photos—including more than 200 in color. 
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SKIING continued 


say that Duvillard also has perfected an 
excellent flat thrust of his inside ski on 
turns, a quick and smooth motion that 
brings him around a slalom pole more 
swiftly than other racers. It is a motion 
that only World Cup champions Gusta¬ 
vo Thoni and Ingemar Stenmark can 
execute as well as Duvillard. And there 
also is conditioning; Duvillard is grim 
about it, a workhorse who drives him¬ 
self far harder than most pros. 

Constant traveling companions with 
Duvillard on the World Pro ski tour are 
three other victims of the French purge: 
Patrick Russel, World Cup slalom co¬ 
champion in 1969 and 1970 and giant 
slalom champion in 1971; Jean-Nofil Au- 
gert, winner of the 1970 world slalom 
championship in Val Gardena and a 
World Cup slalom champion in 1969, 
1971 and 1972; and Alain Pen*, twice 
World Cup slalom co-champion. 

Duvillard, now 28, was perhaps the 
most promising of them all. Twice, in 
1971 and 1972, he was runner-up for the 
overall World Cup title. Fie was the only 
amateur skier since Killy to win races in 
all three World Cup disciplines—the 
downhill (his forte), giant slalom and sla¬ 
lom. After Killy's showing at the 1968 
Olympics France was expected to excel 
at Sapporo in 1972. The French men’s 
team came up flat. Augert placed fifth in 
both the slalom and giant slalom and Du¬ 
villard was fourth in the slalom, but in 
the downhill he finished a dismal 19th 
and back home in France this was con¬ 
sidered a near tragedy. Rather wanly, 
Duvillard recalls, “A newspaper ran pic¬ 
tures of Jean-Noel and of me. They 
placed crossed black lines over our fac¬ 
es. They wrote that we were failures.” 

A new coach was named in the spring 
of’72 one Georges Joubcrt of the Uni¬ 
versity of Grenoble, an expert technician, 
but, says Duvillard, "For the mind he 
was so bad.” Friction arose almost im¬ 
mediately on the team. “We did not 
know him well. It was not long before 
we saw that he worked only with the 
young skiers and left out us old ones.” 

The French team staggered the follow¬ 
ing season. After one race in February 
of 1973. the national ski federation fired 
Duvillard, Russel and Augert. citing in¬ 
subordination, attempts to make inde¬ 
pendent equipment deals and rebellion. 
“The papers wrote only what the feder¬ 
ation told them. We had no place to tell 
continued 
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SKIING continued 


our story," Duvillard says. He went 
home to Megeve to languish through the 
rest of the winter and the following sea¬ 
son. He became engaged to Britt Laf- 
forgue, one of a pair of brilliant ski-rac¬ 
ing twins—both of whom were also 
bounced from the team. In the spring of 
1974 Duvillard saw one U.S. pro race in 
France; he thought it might be just his 
dish and he joined the lour for the 1974- 
75 season. He tinished second to Hunk 
Kashiwa for the pro title (it was figured 
on points scored; Duvillard won more 
money than Kashiwa). From that begin¬ 
ning Duvillard became merely superhu¬ 
man this year. 

And so he remained a> the season end¬ 
ed at Vail. His title long since locked up. 
he won Saturday's giant slalom and made 
it to the quarterfinals in the Sunday sla¬ 
lom. Savoring his U.S. celebrity, Duvil¬ 
lard noted wryly, “In France they hard¬ 
ly know I've done all this." 

Ironically, America's pro skiing gain 
is France's loss. Since Dudu & Co. were 
purged, not one male citizen of France 
has won a World Cup race. Asked about 
this. Duvillard smiled thinly. “The best 
people do not ski lor the team, I think,” 
he said. “French World Cup skiing is a 
basket of crabs now. No one wants to 
live in a basket of crabs." 

Pro skiing has rewarded the farmer's 
son well. The most he was ever paid as 
an "amateur" racer was about SI8,000 
in 1972. Duvillard will clear well over 
SI 50.000 this year with prizes and en¬ 
dorsements. He will race again next sea¬ 
son. and though no one expects a repeat 
of this year's miracle, his future is bright. 

Perhaps the future of the French ski 
team may hold some promise, too. The 
far-olT future, that is. For not only has 
Duvillard married Lafforgue, the 1971 
and 1972 World Cup slalom champion 
(and produced one child), but Augert 
has wed Franc'oise Macchi, a giant sla¬ 
lom co-champion in 1970 and the World 
Cup overall leader in 1972 until she in¬ 
jured her knee just before the Olympics. 
And Penz has married Florence Steurer, 
the slalom bronze medalist of Sapporo. 
Thus, by 1996 or so, all the fugitives 
from French skiing may be forgiven — 
at last. They may well become national 
heroes again, for the fortunes of France 
may rise once more on the swift skis of 
the progeny of the bad boys and their 
talented wives. end 
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gymnastics/ Anita Verschoth 


A great leap backward 

A host of elfin European teen-age girls, led by 86-pound Nadia Comaneci, 
are revolutionizing the sport with backward doubles and double twists 


R ussia's Olga Korbut started it all 
lour years ago when she bounced 
onto the gymnastics scene like a fire¬ 
cracker to steal the show from the ele¬ 
gant Ludmilla Turishcheva. Now such 
queens as Turishcheva have been toppled 
by a whole troupe of fearless Wunder- 
kinder from the schools of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, little girls performing acrobatic 
moves as difficult as the men’s. Adding 
flips and twists, they have even trans¬ 
formed that most anticlimactic event, the 
vault, into something entertaining. But 
the new gymnastics does not bear Kor¬ 
but's name. They call this the Comaneci 
era, lor 14-year-old Nadia Comaneci, the 
greatest Wunder of all the Kinder. 

Last year at the European Champion¬ 
ship in Skicn, Norway, Turishcheva, 23, 
five times a world champion and the fa¬ 


vorite, was thoroughly trounced by three 
teen-agers. Among them was a 13-year- 
old fragile-looking child from Rumania, 
all legs and ribcage and no pelvis to speak 
of, w ho leaped off with the title. 

Nadia Comaneci had been a star in 
junior meets since she was II, but the 
European Championship was her first 
international senior competition. She 
stunned the judges as well as the crowd, 
not only with double backward somer¬ 
saults and twists but also with an uncom¬ 
mon consistency and stability even in her 
most difficult moves. She displayed an 
unflappable confidence and more stam¬ 
ina and strength than seemed possible for 
a body as apparently frail as hers. When 
the competition was over, everybody was 
talking about Comaneci. She had put an 
emphatic end to the classical style, with 


its emphasis on maturity and ladylike 
grace. And she was no firecracker, either; 
she has won every one of her meets since. 
Although she has not competed against 
Korbut, the experts rate her performance 
as so far superior to the Russian's that 
the outcome of such a confrontation 
seems only too predictable. When she 
herself is asked for her opinion of 
Korbut, as she often is, Comaneci an¬ 
swers placidly, "‘Korbut is just another 
gymnast.” 

Last month Americans were finally in¬ 
troduced to the Comaneci style, and it 
was a sensation indeed. A Rumanian 
team that included another amazing 14- 
year-old, Teodora Ungureanu, competed 
in Toronto, Tucson, Albuquerque, San 
Francisco and Denver. Comaneci won 
every competition with consistently su¬ 
perior marks. She rarely wobbled, and 
when she did it was virtually impercep¬ 
tible to the untrained eye. In Toronto she 
collected six perfect scores out of a pos¬ 
sible eight. Never before had any gym¬ 
nast been awarded more than one per¬ 
fect 10 in a single international meet. 

After Denver, the team returned to 
Rumania, where Comaneci rested for 
four days, nursing a light case of flu be¬ 
fore traveling to New York for the Amer¬ 
ican Cup. Which she won. 

The two-day American Cup is a new 
annual event that calls for one male and 
one female competitor from each partic¬ 
ipating country. This year there were 
gymnasts from 11 countries, but as soon 
as Comaneci began to warm up it was 
obvious to the crowd of 10.132 at Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden that she was in a 
class by herself. Russia had sent 14-year- 
old Yelena Davidova, a 4'7" sprite who 
still finishes most of her double flips on 
her nose. One official observed that Tu¬ 
rishcheva and Korbut had probably 
stayed home because they did not want 
to be beaten. It seemed likely that they 
would have been: Comaneci could not 
lose. The only questions were how many 
perfect scores she would collect and how 
her Tsukahara Vault would compare to 
that of Japan's Olympic champion, Mit- 
suo Tsukahara. As it turned out, she 
“beat" him in the first qualifying event, 
executing the piked back somersault, 
which Tsukahara invented, so flawlessly 
that she was awarded a 10. The Japanese, 
who was far from his best form through¬ 
out the meet, had to settle for a 9.3. 

In the finals the following day, Coma- 
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COMANECI PIKES IN THE TSUKAHARA VAULT AS SHE "OUTPOINTS" MR. TSUKAHARA 
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GYMNASTICS continued 


neci earned two 9.9s, one 9.95 and an¬ 
other 10 for her whirling floor exercise. 
“She is a perfectionist," observed Frank 
Bare, executive director of the U.S. Gym¬ 
nastics Federation. “She has no weak 
events." On the uneven parallel bars, one 
of her most difficult routines includes 
three free hip circles to a handstand on 
the high bar, shooting up straight as a 
knife. “Some girls might do one," said 
Bare, “and they would do it at a safer 
angle.” For her dismount, she did the 
Salto Comaneci, as it was named after 
she first showed it at the European 
Championship. Lettinggo of the high bar 
in a forward motion, she performed a 
half twist and turned it into a back som¬ 
ersault. Her coach, Bela Karolyi, said 
that no other girl in the world can do 
the Salto Comaneci. Ann Carr, one of 
the best women gymnasts in the U.S., 
called it “madness." 

On the 16-foot beam, Comaneci man¬ 
aged three back handsprings in a row and 
ended her routine with an aerial cart¬ 
wheel, a back handspring and a back lay¬ 
out with a double twist. Her floor exer¬ 
cise was as fast-paced as an old silent 
flick, with a double back somersault for 
openers and a double twist at the end. 
“Gosh!” said Carr. “At the end you are 
supposed to be tired." Comaneci wasn't 
even breathing hard. 

One thing did puzzle the audience: Co¬ 
maneci never smiled, never flirted with 
the crowd as Korbut always had. There 
was fervent applause for her brilliance, 
but no love affair. “It is not her nature 
to smile," said a Rumanian woman 
judge, and Karolyi added, “It is her char¬ 
acter to be serious.” 

Comaneci’s large brown eyes, hidden 
under long bangs, arc solemn, perhaps 
too solemn for a 14-year-old. She an¬ 
swered questions crisply, without elab¬ 
oration. Has she ever been afraid? 
“Never.” Has she ever cried? "Never." 
What was the happiest moment in her 
life? “When I won the European Cham¬ 
pionship." What is the secret of her suc¬ 
cess? "I am so good because I work very 
hard for it." What is her favorite event? 
“The uneven bars. I can put in more dif¬ 
ficulties. It is more challenging.” How 
did she rate her performance in the 
American Cup? “It was a preparatory 
step toward the Olympics." Does she en¬ 
joy being famous? “It is all right, but I 
don't want to get too excited about it." 

After a crash course in English, she was 
interviewed for ABC's Wide World of 


Sports. How are you, Nadia? “Yes, I'm 
fine." Are you looking forward to the 
Olympics? “I want for myself gold med¬ 
al." How many? "Five." Docs it bother 
you to be constantly compared to Olga 
Korbut? “I'm not Olga Korbut. I'm 
Nadia Comaneci.” 

Some say that Comaneci is not human 
enough, that she is a machine, that she 
has no emotions. But w hen she is not the 
center of attention and feels unwatched, 
she looks human, all right. She can grin 
like a child. She can get excited. Her fa¬ 
vorite place in the U.S. is Disneyland. 
And she collects dolls. She has 60 of 
them, all in national costumes, lined up 
neatly on a shelf in her room at home. 

Home is Onesti, a city of 60,000 in the 
Carpathian Mountains. It has been re¬ 
named Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dcj, after 
the former premier of Rumania, but 
everybody still calls it Onesti. Her father 
is a car mechanic, her mother an office 
employee and she has a 10-year-old 
brother, Adrian. The family lives in a new 
apartment complex downtown, just a 
five-minute walk from the high school 
where Comaneci attends morning classes 
from eight to 12 and trains at the gym 
every night from five to eight. In between 
she takes a 2 '/ 2 -hour nap. 

Bela Karolyi and his wife Marta, who 
coach gymnastics at Comaneci's school, 
selected Nadia with 25 other 6-year-olds 
from four different kindergartens back in 
1968. They have been scouting kinder¬ 
gartens since 1962. “Of course, they have 
never been exposed to gymnastics at that 
age," says Karolyi. “We take them to 
the gym for a test a 15-meter sprint, a 
long jump and a walk on the balance 
beam. If they are afraid on the beam, we 
send them home right away. We only 
keep those who like it and show good 
balance." Karolyi believes that a gym¬ 
nast’s career should last from the age of 
eight to about 20. "During those years," 
he says, "there is no fear, there are no 
problems. Women gymnasts have done 
so many more difficult feats in recent 
years because they are younger now. 
When we select them, we let them warm 
up to it slowly. We encourage them to 
participate in other sports as well." In 
winter, for example, when heavy snow¬ 
falls turn Onesti into a ski resort, 
Comaneci spends her weekends on the 
slopes. 

"But when they are eight," Karolyi 
continues, “they must be serious about 
gymnastics. When we took Nadia, she 


was just normal. 1 saw nothing fantastic 
in her on the first day. But in a couple of 
years she became very serious. Her men¬ 
tal attitude is her great plus. She likes to 
work. She is always the first to warm up. 
She does everything I tell her. She has a 
good character and the ideal body, five 
feet tall, 86 pounds and perfect propor¬ 
tions.” As Frank Bare observes, “Be¬ 
cause gymnasts spend so much time in 
the air it’s an advantage not to have so 
much weight." 

At the moment the Karolyis coach 30 
girls, half of them Nadia’s age, includ¬ 
ing Ungureanu. She joined the group 
only three years ago but is rapidly catch¬ 
ing up with Comaneci. “The two of them 
could very well finish one-two in Mon¬ 
treal,” says Bare, who is very impressed 
by Karolyi’s approach. “He is a good 
coach technically, and he is stern. He 
even tells his girls w hen, where and what 
to eat." 

There seems to be no friction between 
Karolyi and his pupils. He does not 
shout, his girls do not pout. Korbut and 
her coach Renald Knysh used to glower 
at each other across the floor. After a mis¬ 
take or a fall, Korbut would usually sulk 
and Knysh would ignore her. Comaneci 
looks at Karolyi for every small gesture. 
She nods obediently after each bit of ad¬ 
vice. At the American Cup, as she was 
warming up for her floor exercise, she 
kept landing outside the line on her dou¬ 
ble back somersaults. Karolyi told her 
about it. Still, on her next try she again 
landed loo far out. Karolyi repeated his 
instruction, smiling. Comaneci smiled 
back, and the next time she landed cor¬ 
rectly. When she ripped a sliver of skin 
from her palm warming up on the un¬ 
even parallel bars, she held her bleeding 
hand out to Karolyi. He told her to spit 
on it and rub her hands together. Co¬ 
maneci spat and rubbed until it was time 
to tackle the bars again for another bit 
of “madness." 

Four years ago, when Korbut started 
the little girls on this path, the Secretary 
General of the International Gymnastics 
Federation, Max Bangcrter, branded her 
style "dangerous acrobatics which could 
lead to pelvic fractures." The IGF at one 
point even considered having Korbut’s 
routine banned in an effort to halt the 
revolution she had so clearly begun. Ob¬ 
viously, it was less than successful. But 
how much danger does Karolyi feel 
Comaneci is in, really? “Ah," he says, 
“but Comaneci never falls." *nd 
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Jackie Jensen was the ultimate hero, an all-sports star 


who married a storybook girl. But the Golden Boy's world 
and marriage collapsed, and his shining baseball career 
ended in torment brought on by a dread of air travel. 
Today Jensen is a college coach and a changed man. 


by Ron Fimrite 













Fear continued 



in front of them.” “I thought the bub¬ 
ble would never burst,” says Jensen. The 
young bride and groom drove off under 
a hailstorm of rice in a yellow Cadillac 
convertible toward a golden future. 

Late in April 1961 Zoe Ann went to the 
Reno railroad station to meet the City 
of San Francisco arriving from Chicago. 
She was there in response to a cryptic 
wire received at the Jensen home in near¬ 
by Lake Tahoe: cancel l.a. plans. 
ARRIVING ON TRAIN IN RENO. She burst 
into tears when her husband stepped off 
the train. Seen through the steam, he 
looked ghostly, a tired and troubled man 
who was old for his years. He had quit 
baseball the previous year at the height of 
his success. During six seasons as a star 
outfielder with the Boston Red Sox, he 
had driven in more runs than anyone in 
the American League, including Ted Wil¬ 
liams and Mickey Mantle. But the mar¬ 
riage that had begun so auspiciously was 
deteriorating, and as a side effect, Jen¬ 
sen's merely irritating fear of flying had 
escalated into a demoralizing phobia. 

The year away from baseball had nei¬ 
ther salvaged Jensen’s marriage nor 
cured his neurosis. In 1961 he was trying 
a comeback. But a season’s absence from 
the game had diminished his skills, and 
by the end of the first month he was hit¬ 
ting .130 with only one run batted in. He 
had avoided flying whenever possible— 
by driving the 700 miles from Boston to 
Detroit on one occasion—but it was an 
exhausting regimen, and the phobia re¬ 
mained unconquered. The physical and 
mental ordeal finally had proved too 
arduous. 

On April 29, with the Red Sox play¬ 
ing in Cleveland and scheduled to fly to 
Kansas City, Jensen bolted the team and 
headed west. He came to seek the min¬ 
istrations of a nightclub hypnotist named 
Arthur Ellen, who had a reputation for 
succeeding where psychiatrists had failed 
in relieving aerophobia. Jackie and Zoe 
Ann drove from Reno to Las Vegas, 
where Ellen was closing out an engage¬ 
ment. After several days of hypnotic ses¬ 
sions, Jensen was able to rejoin the Red 
Sox in Los Angeles. 

He finished the 1961 season, but played 
well below his usual standards, and hit 
only .263. This time he quit for good, vol¬ 
untarily terminating a career that had 
approached brilliance. Retiring from the 
game did not accomplish what Jensen 

continued 


B e was the Golden Boy, and 
never had he glittered so 
brightly as on his wedding 
day, Oct. 16, 1949. Jackie 
Jensen was 22 years old. He was blond 
and broad-shouldered; his body looked 
as if it had been sculpted instead of 
grown. He had been an All-America in 
football and baseball at the University 
of California, acclaimed as both the 
greatest running back in the school's his¬ 
tory and its finest all-round athlete. Even 
the legend of Brick Muller and the Won¬ 
der Teams paled before his brilliance. 
The previous spring the Golden Boy had 
signed an extraordinary S75.000 contract 
to play baseball with the Oakland Oaks 
of the Pacific Coast League. Four days 
before the wedding he and teammate Bil¬ 
ly Martin had been sold to the Yankees 
for a reported S 100,000. It was a dream 
realized, for in a few months Jensen 
would be playing alongside his idol, Joe 
DiMaggio, in the Yankee outfield. 

Jensen's bride, Zoe Ann Olsen, shone 
almost as brightly as he. She was only 
18, but she had won 14 national diving 


championships and a silver medal in the 
1948 Olympics. She was blonde and in¬ 
telligent, and as pretty as he was hand¬ 
some. The San Francisco Chronicle called 
them “the sports world's most famous 
sweethearts." Together they looked like 
a Nordic god and goddess. 

Oakland motorcycle police escorted 
the city’s favorite son and daughter from 
the ceremony at the First Presbyterian 
Church to a reception at the plush Ath¬ 
ens Athletic Club, where they had first 
met. She had trained there; he had been 
the lifeguard. More than 1,000 persons 
attended the reception, including Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist Ernest O. Law¬ 
rence, songwriter Jimmy (I'm in the 
Mood for Love) McHugh, Olympic div¬ 
ing champion Vicki Draves, Cal Foot¬ 
ball Coach Lynn (Pappy) Waldorf, most 
of Jensen's Rose Bow l teammates, many 
ol the Oaks and dozens of other nation¬ 
ally known sports figures. 

"It was the wedding of the century," 
says Frank Brunk, Jensen’s football 
teammate and fraternity brother. “They 
were on top and they had the whole world 


At his peak Jensen (right) led his outfield mates. Ted Williams and Jim Piers all, in RBis. 
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Fear continued 


hoped it might. His marriage would soon 
fail, and the fear of flying would contin¬ 
ue to torment him. He would experience 
a bewildering series of business mishaps, 
lose his closest friend and suffer a near- 
fatal illness. The golden future had 
turned to dust. 

All of us are several persons in a life¬ 
time. The40-ycar-old looks back on him¬ 
self at 20 and sees a distant relation, a 
person whose ambitions, affections, tri¬ 
umphs and fears seem slightly absurd. 
We are never wholly what we were, nor 
will we remain what we are. From the 
vantage point of his present serenity, 
boththeGolden Boy of 1949 and the neu¬ 
rotic of 1961 appear to be strangers to 
Jensen. He has come full cycle, back 
home to his university, not as a return¬ 
ing hero but as the baseball coach. It is a 
modest job, but one ideally suited to him 
now. Those who had been there before, 
who had been warmed by the glow of 
his achievements, are occasionally star¬ 
tled to see him pass by. It is as if they are 
seeing a ghost. Jensen is real enough, but 
certainly not the man he once was. 

At 49 years old, he is an ardent jock 
grown pensive, a man of action trans¬ 
formed into a collector of Indian arrow¬ 
heads and a student of Western history, 
a provincial metamorphosed into a world 
traveler (if only by ship), a tempestuous 
spouse turned doting husband to a new 
wife whose pursuits are intellectual, not 
athletic. 

Dick Erickson, Jensen's teammate on 
California's 1948 Rose Bowl team and 
now an assistant chancellor of develop¬ 
ment at Berkeley, admits that until Jen¬ 
sen's return in 1974, he had thought of 
his old teammate simply as "the most 
versatile athlete, the best-coordinated 
human being I'd ever known." The self- 
assured, thoughtful Jensen he sees now 
is a newcomer. "Why, he’s a step above 
most people," says Erickson. "New vis¬ 
tas seem to have opened up for him. He 
has talents we never suspected he had 
a great facility with language, for exam¬ 
ple. He is comfortable with people now. 
He was a loner then. He’s no longer de¬ 
pendent on his athletic prowess. We are 
all seeing sides of Jack that we didn’t 
know existed.” 

Cal Athletic Director Dave Maggard 
says that when he first considered hiring 
Jensen as baseball coach, he was sur¬ 
prised at the almost negative reaction he 


received from those who were supposed¬ 
ly Jensen admirers. "Nobody could tell 
me what he was like," Maggard says. 
“They'd all say he was a great athlete, 
and stop there. It occurred to me that 
for all of his fame, nobody really knew 
this man. Some even described him as a 
loser who seemed to have the knack for 
making a mess out of everything he got 
into. The negative publicity he’d had over 
the years had definitely tarnished that 
Golden Boy image.” 

But the more Maggard talked with 
Jensen, the more he was convinced that 
the detractors were talking about some¬ 
body else. ”1 had the advantage of not 
knowing Jack before,” Maggard says. ”1 
was pleased with what 1 saw. He was so 
open about himself, so honest. There was 
humility there. And pride. Loyalty is a 
difficult word to define, but he has it. He’s 
loyal to the university and he’s been loy¬ 
al to me. He is becoming a fine teacher, 
and he’ll be even better because he wants 
to be better. Jack's been through a lot, 
and he's been able to put himself in per¬ 
spective. He has really found himself.” 

How odd these words must sound to 
those who were at Berkeley at the time 
of Jensen's glorious ascent. Jackie Jen¬ 
sen finding himself? How could he have 
lost what was there? In an age of heroes 
he was a hero supreme; he seemed to be 
exactly what an All-America football 
player was supposed to be—a clean-cut, 
modest Adonis with a storybook girl 
friend. He had an aura about him. On 
closer examination, all of this proved to 
be a facade. Jensen’s lessers mistook his 
shyness for conceit; his idolaters accept¬ 
ed his public humility as just another 
saintly virtue, not as genuine insecurity. 
Jensen was truly confident of what his 
body could do for him; after all, it had 
been performing athletic miracles since 
he was a child. He was much less sure of 
who he was. He had done less than find 
himself- he had not even started to look. 

Jensen's parents were divorced when 
he was five. His father was the second of 
his mother’s four husbands, and when he 
departed, she and her three young sons 
moved from San Francisco, where Jen¬ 
sen had been born on March 9, 1927, to 
Oakland. She continued working in San 
Francisco, commuting by ferry across the 
Bay six days a week to her job in a ware¬ 
house where she performed, Jensen says, 
"tough, man’s work.” She was absent 
from home for more than 12 hours each 


day, and would return in the evening too 
exhausted for family amenities. For Jen¬ 
sen it was virtually an orphan’s existence, 
only it was much less stable. By the time 
he entered Oakland High School the Jen¬ 
sens had moved 16 times or, as Jackie 
puts it, "every time the rent came due.” 
He would spend most of the next 30years 
searching for the homelife he never had, 
hoping to realize for his own children his 
childhood vision of what it must be like 
to have a father, a mother and a house. 
For such a man the breakup of a mar¬ 
riage can be much more than an unpleas¬ 
ant experience; it can represent a betray¬ 
al of principle, the defeat of a life’s 
ambition. 

By the time he reached junior high 
school, Jensen had acquired a surrogate 
father in Ralph Kerchum, his physical 
education teacher. Kerchum, a robust, 
genial outdoorsman, instantly recog¬ 
nized in young Jensen a wondrous ath¬ 
lete and a human being of unusual po¬ 
tential. He became Jackie's coach, coun¬ 
selor and lifelong friend, and Jensen has 
never forgotten his kindnesses. 

"The fact that I had no father embar¬ 
rassed me deeply,” Jensen says. "I think 
there was more emphasis on family life 
then. Ralph was instrumental at a time 
when I needed someone. He gave me di¬ 
rection and self-confidence. It’s funny, 
but when I see him today, we do the same 
things we did back then. We'll have a 
steak, go to a movie and pick up some 
ice cream. I'll say to him, ‘Ralph, it nev¬ 
er changes. Can't we go to a bar like other 
people?’ ” 

At Oakland High School Jensen cre¬ 
ated a legend. He was twice All-City in 
both baseball and football and honorable 
mention All-City in basketball, although 
he played only a half season ofthat sport. 
He was the student body president, the 
most popular kid in town. For years, 
Oakland High athletes would emulate his 
style, his dress, his manner of speech, his 
distinctive floating gait. 

He came to Cal after a year in the 
Navy, and though the football turnout 
of more than 230 players in 1946 was the 
largest in the university’s history, he be¬ 
came an instant star. The first time he 
touched the ball in the season's opener 
against Wisconsin he returned a punt 56 
yards for a touchdown. The run was a 
masterwork of improvisation, since Jen¬ 
sen's blockers barely knew who he was, 
let alone where he was going. "He was 
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all over the field, dodging and leaping 
over guys,” says Charles (Boots) Erb, a 
quarterback who had been Jensen's 
friend since both were in the fourth 
grade. “The rest of us just stood there 
on the sidelines with our mouths open. 
Finally somebody said, ‘Who in the hell 
is that guy?' ” 

Jensen was selected to play in the East- 
West Shrine All-Star game as a freshman, 
a rare honor. In fact, he is the only ath¬ 
lete to have performed in an East-West 
game, a Rose Bowl, a World Series and 
a baseball All-Star Game. In 1947 and 
1948 he became the "Golden Boy of the 
Golden Bears," playing both offense and 
defense, returning kicks, punting, pass¬ 
ing and, most of all, dazzling everyone 
with his twisting, darling, shoulder-fak¬ 
ing runs from scrimmage. At 195 pounds 
he was powerful and swift, but more than 
that, he was deceptive, a runner who, as 
Pappy Waldorf said, "Can elude the 
hand he cannot see." 

He won two Big Games with Stan¬ 
ford—in 1947 with a pass to Halfback 
Paul Keckfey that covered 80 yards and 
in 1948 with a game-saving play that 
Waldorf recalls as the most remarkable 
he has ever seen. Late in the game, with 
Cal leading 7-6 and Jensen back to punt 
on fourth and 31, the Stanford line broke 
through and seemed certain to block the 
kick. Jensen somehow evaded the charge 
and dodged up the middle for 32 yards 
and a first dow-n. In a game against San¬ 
ta Clara that year he had three runs of 
more than 60 yards. He ran 67 yards for 
a touchdown in the Rose Bowl game 
against Northwestern, then left in the 
third quarter with a leg injury. Without 
him Cal lost 20-14. 

In 1948 Jensen averaged 7.3 yards a 
carry and rushed for 1,080 yards, a school 
ground-gaining record that survived un¬ 
til the 1975 season, when Chuck Mun- 
cie, carrying the ball nearly twice as 
often, finally broke it. 

In baseball he led Cal to the first 
NCAA championship in 1947, compiling 
an earned-run average of 0.95 in league 
play. He was elected All-America in that 
sport, too. In 1949 he set a school rec¬ 
ord for home runs that lasted 25 years. 

Jensen passed up his senior year to sign 
with the Oaks and, after less than a full 
season, he was sold to the Yankees. His 
inexperience hurt him in the big leagues, 
and the Yankees farmed him out to Kan¬ 
sas City, then traded him to Washington 


in 1952. Playing regularly as a Senator, 
Jensen honed his talents as a clutch hit¬ 
ter and strong-armed outfielder, but he 
did not achieve stardom until he was sent 
to the Red Sox in 1954. He hit 25 hom¬ 
ers that season, drove in 117 runs and 
led the league with 22 stolen bases, a pow¬ 
er and speed performance that compared 
very favorably with those of his better- 
known contemporaries, Mantle and Wil¬ 
lie Mays. In 1955 Jensen lied for the 
league lead with 116 RBIs, and the fol¬ 
lowing year he hit .315. In 1958, when 
he hit 35 homers and drove in a league¬ 
leading 122 runs, he was selected the 
American League's Most Valuable Play¬ 
er. Ten years after Jensen had reached 
the top in one sport, lie reached it in an¬ 
other. He had played the outfield along¬ 
side both DiMaggio and Williams and 
still had managed to become a star in his 
own right. In 1959 he had another fine 
season, with 28 homers and 112 RBIs. 
Then he quit for the first time. 

Although he had complained in nu¬ 
merous interviews that baseball was de¬ 
priving him of a normal fife with his wife 
and three children, the Red Sox and their 
fans were stunned by his decision. A ball¬ 
player simply does not pack it in when 
he is at the top of his game. But Jensen 
had his reasons and, despite the public 
moralizing about hearth and home, those 
reasons involved things far more com¬ 
plicated than a simple longing for domes¬ 
ticity. 

In January of 1959 Jensen was to fiy 
east to accept an award from the Touch¬ 
down Club of Washington. He spent the 
hours before the flight with Erb at the 
Bow & Bell, a restaurant the two old 
friends had purchased on Oakland's Jack 
London Square. Erb was to accompany 
Jensen to Washington, join him in a 
round of parties in the East and nurse 
him through the ordeal of flying back and 
forth cross-country. Jensen was a trou¬ 
bled man that day. He had been agoniz¬ 
ing over his marital difficulties, and he 
dreaded the impending flight. 

Jensen had never been a heavy drink¬ 
er, and despite his nervousness, had only 
a few beers, but his aunt had provided 
him with a sleeping tablet to take aboard 
the plane. Instead Jensen swallowed it 
with a beer during the drive to the San 
Francisco airport. He immediately suf¬ 
fered an attack of dizziness. At the air¬ 
port he collapsed getting out of the car 
and had to be helped aboard the plane 


by Erb. Once in his seat. Jensen began 
shivering and sweating. A stewardess 
covered him with a blanket and called 
the captain, who ordered him off the 
plane. Jensen was so embarrassed by the 
incident that he secreted himself that eve¬ 
ning and for much of the next day in Erb's 
office at the restaurant. 

It was but one of many humiliating ex¬ 
periences he would suffer aboard air¬ 
planes. Frank Malzone and Pete Run¬ 
nels, two of his closest friends on the Red 
Sox, routinely hauled a scmicomatose 
Jensen aboard team flights. "I would be 
out when they got me to my seat, usu¬ 
ally with some sleeping pill,” says Jen¬ 
sen. "Then, when the engines started. I'd 
be wide awake and everybody else on the 
plane would be sound asleep.” 

As a college football player Jensen had 
flown cross-country on several occasions. 
Waldorf recalls that it w-as he, not his 
star fullback, who feared air travel in 
those days. Major league baseball was 
primarily an Eastern enterprise when Jen¬ 
sen first signed, but some flights were 
made, and Jensen look them, protesting 
no more than any rational person with 
the w it to perceive that ifman were meant 
to fly, God would have given him wings. 
Some of his friends date his phobia to a 
near-midair collision in 1954 while Jen¬ 
sen was traveling with an All-Star team 
in Japan. He was frightened at the time, 
but it remains only a convenient excuse, 
one that Jensen docs not use. 

Although the phobia never has been 
successfully treated, it has been analyzed, 
even to Jensen's satisfaction. Almost 
from the beginning the marriage of the 
athletic Jensens had been stormy, their 
mutual competitiveness exacerbating the 
endless rounds of accusations, jealousy 
and petty bickering so drearily common 
to mismatched couples. "It was a sim¬ 
ple case of not being able to live with or 
live without each other," says the cou¬ 
ple's longtime friend Helen Ehlcrs. 

There is nothing terribly unusual 
about that condition, either. But it was 
complicated by the exigencies of Jensen's 
occupation. When their first child, a 
daughter named Jan, was old enough lor 
school, Zoe Ann, who abhorred living in 
a strange city as the wife of a traveling 
ballplayer, stopped making trips to the 
East and remained behind in the family 
home at Crystal Bay on Lake Tahoe. It 
is a resort area, a mountain paradise for 
summer and w inter sports, all of which 
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Zoe Ann loved. It is also a nightclub and 
gambling community, and Zoc Ann 
loved that aspect as well. 

It is one thing to fight with and worry 
about a wife who is with you, quite an¬ 
other to fight with and worry about one 
who is not, and the Jensens were apart 
for most of the year. Jensen was torn in 
two by his professional obligations and 
his anxiety over a wife who was living 
3,000 miles from Boston. And because 
of his childhood trauma, nothing seemed 
more catastrophic to him than another 
broken home. 

‘•Jackie's problem has never been fear 
of flying," hypnotist Ellen said recently. 
Ellen’s nightclub stints are behind him, 
and he tends to the neuroses of several 
marqueesful of Hollywood stars and pro¬ 
fessional athletes. "The fear of Hying is 
merely a subterfuge. Jackie needed the 
fear as an excuse to gel home and patch 
up his marriage. Subconsciously, it de¬ 
veloped as a good reason to leave the Red 
Sox and go home. He's divorced from 
Zoe Ann now, but he's still stuck with 
the fear of flying. He’s protecting it, try¬ 
ing to prove that it's legitimate." 

Ellen is not a psychiatrist, but Jensen 
placed more faith in his diagnostic skills 
than those of a number of expensive 
shrinks the Red Sox retained for him. He 
first encountered the hypnotist in 1953 
at a night spot in St. Louis. 

Jensen was there with Bob Oldis, a 
catcher with the Senators who had been 
having trouble with his batting. After 
catching the act, the ballplayers, almost 
as a joke, invited Ellen to use hypnosis 
to try to improve Oldis' hitting. Ellen 
hypnotized the catcher and told him that 
the next time he played, he would per¬ 
form to the best of his ability. In his next 
game Oldis, a .237 career hitter, went 3 
for 3. Jensen never forgot this impressive 
demonstration. 

Ellen acknowledges that hypnosis can¬ 
not effect a permanent cure. He calls it 
"an important adjunct to psychiatry." 
Nonetheless, his “healing" powers have 
been publicly endorsed by the likes of 
Maury Wills. Jensen appears to be one 
of his few failures. 

Jensen says he knows what is wrong 
with him. He feels that in time, with 
"Christian faith," he will be able to fly 
like any other person. "There is no ques¬ 
tion I was looking for an excuse to leave 
the ball club," he says, "and I know the 
fear was related to the insecurity of my 
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first marriage. I wanted to go home, but 
1 loved baseball. I got terribly down on 
myself. I could think about it rationally, 
ask myself why I couldn't beat this thing. 
'You don't have to like flying,' I’d say 
to myself. ‘A lot of people don't but they 
still fly.' But when the time came, I just 
couldn't make myself do it. I was using 
Arthur as a crutch. He’s no miracle work¬ 
er, but he could help me relax. Still, he 
couldn’t make me more than I was. I 
came to resent myself for behaving in 
such an infantile way. I know I had an¬ 
other four years that I could've played. 
The way I was driving in runs, I could 
have set some records. My only regret is 
that now I can't hope to be considered 
for the Hall of Fame.” 

Jensen sits in his small office in Cal’s 
Harmon Gym. His All-America certifi¬ 
cates are on the wall and, wearing a Pen¬ 
dleton shirt and khaki trousers, the un¬ 
dergraduate uniform of the late '40s and 
early '50s, he looks much the way he must 
have when he was earning those honors. 
There are wrinkles about his eyes and 
mouth, but his face is still youthful, al¬ 
though the hair is more silver now than 
gold. Talking about his marriage to Zoc 
Ann and his phobia is painful to him, 
but he cannot set them aside. 

“When we got married it was the be¬ 
ginning of a 10-year period w hen every¬ 
thing seemed to go right," he says. "I 
wanted a daughter and a son, and I got 
them. I wanted a home, and I got it. I 
had money. I was on top." 

Zoe Ann has remarried, but she still 
lives in the Crystal Bay home with the 
youngest of the three children. Jay. Her 
figure is petite and athletic, but like her 
ex-husband's, her face is lined. She is a 
blackjack dealer in the Crystal Bay Club, 
where her garrulity, her w it and Lizabcth 
Scott voice clearly distinguish her from 
the normal run of women who work in 
such emporiums. 

"When you're young, you always 
think it will never end," she says during 
a break from the tables. "But it always 
docs, doesn't it? Sure, Jack and I started 
at the top. but we also started at the bot¬ 
tom, like everyone else, with just our¬ 
selves." She shrugs, smiles and returns 
to the tables. 

Jensen and Zoe Ann were married 
twice. She divorced him in 1963, two 
years after his final retirement from base¬ 
ball. He moved back to San Francisco 
and went to work for an auto dealer who 
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quickly went broke. Then Jensen was 
hospitalized with appendicitis. She vis¬ 
ited him, and they decided to try it again. 
The second marriage barely survived 
three years. This time it was Jackie who 
got the divorce. 

Badly shaken by this second failure at 
marriage, Jensen plunged with no better 
luck into a succession of business ven¬ 
tures. A promised auto dealership in Car- 
son City, Nev. failed before it ever began. 
He invested in a golf course, then sold 
out. He worked part-time as the base¬ 
ball coach at the University of Nevada 
and dabbled in local broadcasting. Final¬ 
ly. in 1966, Jensen found himself short 
of cash, and sold out his interest in the 
Bow & Bell to Erb. The transaction in 
all of its various and, it seems, unnec¬ 
essary complexities was nearly fatal to 
their long friendship, which was repaired 
only this year. 

Separated from Zoe Ann, Jensen went 
to work in 1967 as a TV sportscaster on 
KTVN in Reno. The producer of the 
show was a quick-witted, lively divorcee 
named Katharine Cortesi. A Virginian 
eight years younger than Jensen, she was 
educated in Europe, spoke several lan¬ 
guages and was as well-traveled as he was 
not. For 10 years she had been an illus¬ 
trator and assistant editor at Harper's 
Bazaar in New York. She had come to 
Reno for a divorce, had become enrap¬ 
tured with the mountain scenery and 
easygoing pace, and had decided to stay 
on. She and Jensen began dating. They 
were an unlikely pair, the down-at-the- 
hcels has-been athlete and the cosmop¬ 
olite, but they were well matched. They 
still are. 

Katharine coaxed out Jensen's intel¬ 
lectual potential, exposing him to art. 
literature and desert exploration. More 
significant, she restored his courage, 
bolstered his flagging self-confidence and 
gave him a sense of proportion. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1968, in a ceremony performed in 
a ranch house by a one-armed justice of 
the peace, they were married. It was hard¬ 
ly the wedding of the century. After the 
ceremony the newlyweds quaffed a nup¬ 
tial beer and went back to work at the 
television station. 

Their home was the gamekeeper's cot¬ 
tage on a dude ranch operated by friends, 
in the foothills of the Sierras. Deer grazed 
in their backyard, coyotes howled at 
night, the scent of pine was pervasive. In 
this sylvan setting life seemed to be 

rontinued 


I WANT YOU 
IN MY LEAGUE. 



Sign up for 
YBA at the Y. 


Youth Basketball Association. 

A YMCA/NBA Players Assoc Program 
for boys and girls 8 to 18. 

No try-outs, lust come out. 

Theres never been a league like the YBA before. A 
league where everybody plays. No try-outs at all. A league 
where the Pros get involved, too. 

We'll have special YBA uniforms. Special YBA rules. And 
an illustrated training book for every player written by 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Walt Frazier, Billy Cunningham, John 
Havlicek, Gail Goodrich, Earl Monroe, Wes Unseld and coach Al Attles. 
Call a participating Y now for more information. 

We need you in the YBA. 




Everyone Wins When You Use 
The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED® Learning Program 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 
To Education 


Teachers gain the student motivation that en¬ 
ables them to teach successfully. Students dis¬ 
cover the fun of learning. Weekly modules built 
around current issues of SPORTS ILLUS 
TRATED help middle-grade, junior high and 
high school students develop skills in language 
arts, mathematics, social science and other sub 


. . . tin incredible turn-about for my below 
level readers. Many poorly motivated students 
discovered success jor the very jirst time. I 
can report marked improvement in several 
skill areas. Classroom management has be¬ 
come a breeze with practically no discipline 
problems from any quarter. Many, many 
thanks for this great classroom help! 

Gary Maskc. English Teacher 
Orange High School 
Hillsborough, North Carolina 27278 


jeet areas. Current sports stories spark the 
teaching of communication skills . . . including 
both developmental and remedial reading. Week¬ 
ly sports statistics form the basis for meaningful 
math problems. You can use the SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED Learning Program for individ 
ualized instruction and team teaching. Or place 
it in your media center for student use as 
needed. There arc as many ways to be a winner 
with the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Learning Pro 
gram as there are teachers and students in 
your school! 

For ordering information and free sample program, 
write on school stationery to: 

Joseph W. Foraker/Learning Programs 
A Division of ModuLearn, Inc. 

P. O. Box S-635 
San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 
CALL TOLL FREE (800) 854-3508 
California residents call (714) 493-8122 





Fear 

taking another turn in Jensen's favor. 

Then, on March 26, l%9, Jensen was 
conducting baseball practice on the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada diamond, shouting 
encouragement to his mostly inept charg¬ 
es, when he fell a pressure in his chest. It 
was mild at first, then suddenly it became 
crushing. As the pain worsened, his arm 
went numb. He had one of his players 
drive him to the hospital in Reno. He 
collapsed there with a heart attack. The 
perfect body had broken down. Jensen 
was 42 years old. 

He remained in the hospital for 10 
days, then sailed for the Italian Riviera, 
where he recuperated in style at a villa 
belonging to Katharine's baroness aunt. 
After six weeks Jensen returned to the 
U.S. and accepted temporary work as a 
coach of Red Sox rookies in Jamestown, 
N.Y. Though he had hopes of staying in 
the team's minor-league system, the Sox 
did not offer him a permanent job. He 
returned to Reno, unemployed again, ap¬ 
prehensive anew, his health precarious, 
his prospects bleak. The TV deals were 
linished, the university could not pay him 
more than a pittance for coaching and 
he felt unwanted. “At 43 I had to start 
all over again." he says. “I was qualified 
only as a baseball man. I couldn't find a 
job. Katharine had to go back to work. 
People wouldn't believe me when I told 
them I was broke. Once I tried to get a 
job as a janitor. They laughed at me. 'Oh. 
c’mon Jack,’ they said. 'You, Jackie Jen¬ 
sen, a janitor? You gotla lie kidding.' I 
wasn’t." 

In 1971 he was hired by Nevada Gov¬ 
ernor Mike O’Callaghan as a deputy di¬ 
rector in the State Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The job paid SI2,000 a 
year, and Jensen was happy to take it. 
His troubles had left him introspective, 
self-analytical, aware of the strange turns 
fortune can lake. In a relatively brief life¬ 
time. he had been famous and forgotten, 
wealthy and poor, healthy and near 
death. He began to put the pieces togeth¬ 
er. and he discovered his problems were 
not unique. 

"I could see that jillions of other peo¬ 
ple had gone through what I had— di¬ 
vorce. illness, financial struggles, starting 
all over. I began to think of the good 
times I'd had, of how lucky I had been, 
of the people I had gotten to know. I 
began to think that people should be en¬ 
vious of me. At the time, we were mak¬ 
ing do with little income, but we were 



OUR CLASSIC SPORT SUIT COMES 
WITH OUR CONTEMPORARY 
SPORT SHIRT. $99. 

A suit styled for leisure but not another leisure suit. 

The shaped jacket has top stitching, four center-pleat 
patch pockets and a center vent; the trousers have 
western pockets with flare leg styling. Gale Sayers 
and a friend are wearing this textuhzed polyester sport 
suit in two of our frosted, chalky summer shades. The 
suit and coordinated long-sleeve Uttressa Dacron' 
polyester shirt are just $99 during 
April in larger sears stores. 
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Of all filter kings: 


Nobody^ 

lower than 
Carlton. 


L<x)k at the latest L.S. Government figures for 
other top brands that eall themselves “low” in tar. 



far, nicotine, 
mg/cig. mg/cig. 


Brand D (Filter) 

14 

1.0 

Brand D (Menthol) 13 

1.0 

Brand V (Filter) 

11 

0.7 

Brand T (Menthol) 

11 

0.6 

Brand V (Menthol) 11 

0.7 

Brand T (Filter) 

11 

0.6 

Carlton Filter 

2 

0.2 

Carlton Menthol 

2 

0.2 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
*1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 

*Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Carlton 
Filter 
2 mg. 


No wonder Carlton is 
fastest growing of the top 25 


Carlton 
Menthol 
2 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter and Menthol. 2 mg. "tar". 0.2 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette, by FTC method. 







Fear ■ontinued 

happy. We had the solitude, the quiet¬ 
ness and the freshness of the desert." 

He and Katharine amassed a collec¬ 
tion of Indian artifacts. He read "every¬ 
thing I could get my hands on." He was 
enjoying life, strengthened, not weak¬ 
ened. by the knowledge of its ephemer- 
ality. "When you have a heart attack, 
you realize you won't live to be 90. You 
learn to be thankful for each new day," 
Jensen says. He began attending classes 
at the University of Nevada and, at 44. 
completed the remaining 17 units for the 
degree in rhetoric he had passed up at 
Berkeley 22 years earlier. 

Then his job was phased out because 
of budget cutbacks, and from January to 
June of 1973 Jensen again found himself 
with little to do except indulge his new 
passion for reading. On June 15 his tele¬ 
phone rang. He set aside his book and 
answered. It was Maggard. inquiring if 
he would be interested in returning to 
Berkeley as baseball coach. This was the 
strangest twist of all. he told himself. He 
was being asked to go back to where it 
all started. He said yes. 

On a brisk February day last year, the 
beginning of his second season as coach, 
the ex-Golden Boy, Cal's greatest athlete, 
wandered the steep slopes of the Berke¬ 
ley campus wearing a sandwich board 
advertising ball game today! He bel¬ 
lowed the news through a blue and gold 
megaphone, the sound of his baritone 
voice halting curious students on their 
way to classes. There were not many that 
day who knew who he was, that he was 
not only a coach but also a legend. Jen¬ 
sen joined his audience in laughter. He 
was making a spectacle of himself, but 
in a good cause: promoting attendance 
for his baseball team. There were a few 
there who did remember another Jensen. 
This, surely, was not the same man. They 
were right—he was not. 

"Wearing that sandwich board took 
more moral courage than I thought any 
man had," said Truck Cullom, Jensen's 
old teammate and friend. "I couldn’t 
imagine someone like Jack doing it. Peo¬ 
ple used to think he was aloof, conceit¬ 
ed. Hell, how can a guy be that good, 
and not be conceited? The thing is. Jack 
never was, and he isn't now. He's just one 
helluva human being.” 

In the batting cage down the right-field 
line at Cal's Evans Field, a thin boy wear¬ 
ing glasses, shoulder-length hair, a sweat 
continued 


GOLDEN COMFORT SHIRTS 
TRANSLATE THE EUROPEAN FIT 
FOR THE AMERICAN MAN. $11. 


Heres the shirt that looks trim but doesn t feel tight.The 
fitted body has a natural taper, the sleeves are slimmed down, 
the armholes reset. It’s a new silhouette. As new as the word 
that spring dress shirts will be strong on stripes and have 
plenty of plaids Take Tom Seaver s blue and tan windowpane 
for instance.The look is expensive, the price isn t.These Perma- 
Prest' shirts are at their best worn with our $5.50 coordinated 
neckwear. The colors and _ 



patterns shown are avail 
able during April in larger 
Sears stores. 
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Away to save hours in 
blood transfusions when there 
atetit even seconds to waste. 



A massive accident. 

An emergency ward scram¬ 
bles as ambulances begin to roll 
in. Dozens of people have been 
seriously injured. 

To save lives, blood transfu¬ 
sions are needed for many. And 
speed is critical to prevent shock, 
falling blood pressure, even an¬ 
oxia in vital nerve centers. 

Precious time lost. 

Before stored bkxid can be 
transfused, it should be filtered. 

And until recently, this fil¬ 
tering process was a potential for 
a lethal bottleneck. Caused by 
as seemingly simple a thing as 
the casing tor the filter element. 

The casings were made of 
stainless steel. Sturdy, unbreak¬ 
able, but far too expensive to 
throw away after use, so they had 
to be cleaned, sterilized and re¬ 
used. And sterilization meant 
several hours of boiling, or long 
exposure to cobalt radiation. 

But when the sudden need 
arose for immense quantities of 
blood in a hurry, the hours spent 
in sterilization became desper¬ 
ately unaffordable. 

New casings cut delays. 

The solution was found infil¬ 
ter casings made of K-resin", a 
dear, virtually unbreakable plas¬ 
tic that provided the same vital 
qualitiesofdurability and asepsis 
as stainless steel casings,but elim¬ 
inated delays. 

Because of their relatively 
k>w cost, casings made of K-resin 
plastic could be packaged sterile, 
used once and thrown away. So 
the time lost was reduced to just 
the time it took to discard a used 


casing and filter and unpackage 
fresh, sterile replacements. 

The new casings have even 
helped hospitals sat e money, by 
spending more efficiently. 

The valuable time of hospi¬ 
tal employees is no longer taken 
up in the time-consuming handl¬ 
ing of the stainless steel casings. 

A need creates a solution. 

Today, casings made of 
K-resin plastic are used in hospi¬ 
tals all over the country. 


And the crucial hours once 
spent on the sterilization of cas¬ 
ings have now become sctnt 
minutes. 

A time-saving, life-saving 
new procedure made possible by 
an innovation in plastic. 

A plastic developed by the 
same people who make fine prod¬ 
ucts for your air. / -\ 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Surprised? 

The Performance Company 




*ear continued 

shirt, fatigue pants and, improbably, 
kneepads, is swinging ineffectually at 
baseballs propelled at him by a pitch¬ 
ing machine. It is late afternoon, warm 
and clear, and the setting sun has turned 
nearby Harmon Gym a deep orange. 
Church steeples appear above the left- 
field fence, and the Campanile, its bells 
tolling for homecoming students, rises 
in the distance. 

Jensen, wearing a blue warmup jacket 
and a gray road uniform, watches the 
young batsman. The boy is a “walk-on" 
candidate for his baseball team, a player' 
of limited experience and with almost no 
chance of even winning a position on the 
junior varsity squad. And yet Jensen 
watches him as if he were a potential bat¬ 
ting champion. The coach looks sturdy, 
ruddy. His health is good, and he is only 
a few pounds over his old playing weight. 

“I’m not a sentimentalist," he says, 
"but I have such a warm feeling about 
being back here. It’s not that people re¬ 
member me. Oh, sure, some of the par¬ 
ents do, because I guess I was as famous 
then as some of the superstars arc now. 
But the kids really don't know me. And 
that's the way it should be. I don't live 
in the past. Right now I couldn't be hap¬ 
pier. It’s a beautiful day, and we're play¬ 
ing a little baseball." 

The boy misses a pitch, so Jensen steps 
into the cage. “You've got to open up 
your hips and be quick with those hands, 
son," he says, then flicks his thick wrists. 
The boy, whose exposure to this profes¬ 
sional advice will become apparent only 
in intramural softball games, watches 
gratefully as Jensen, with effortless, pow¬ 
erful swings, makes perfect contact. 
“Sec, no extra motion. Keep it short and 
sweet." 

Jensen steps out of the cage, first pat¬ 
ting the youngster on his thin shoulders. 
He is smiling about something. “There's 
an assistant coach, a young man, who 
maybe summed me up best," Jensen says. 
“He’d see me coming in from practice 
every day with a big smile on my face, 
and he'd look kind of puzzled. Then one 
day he spoke up. ‘Coach.' he said to me. 
'don't you ever have bad moods?’ Now. 
I don't know whether or not he was im¬ 
plying that I was an idiot for being so 
cheerful, but I took him seriously. Bad 
moods? I thought about myself and all 
that had happened. Bad moods? No. not 
now. The truth is, I just happen to think 
that life is pretty damn good." end 


KINGS ROAD COORDINATES: 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER TO MAKE 
FASHION EASY. SM TO $25. 


Our stylish selection of solid leisure jackets, slacks and 
patterned shirts includes color groups of very light tan, green 
and blue Pick different pieces from the same color group 
They ll go together perfectly, fashionably. Bob Criese's 3-piece 
green outfit is a perfect example! Choose leisure jackets and 
slacks from a variety of patterns; shirts in solids, floral and 
abstract prints. Bob s knit pattern shirt and the woven 
white shirt are both $14; slacks $20; leisure 
jackets $25. Available 
during April in larger 
Sears stores. 
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Baseball is here. 



Had it’s all years 
far 250 a week. 


Baseball's back and Sports lllustrated's got It. All of it. 

Every 'week, acres of great color pictures. Garre stories 
that sizzle with action. Scouting reports, predictions, 
profiles of the stars, surprising baseball features 
And the beauty is. we'll hand you total baseball from here to 
the World Series for just 25C a week 

And you can sign on now for as many weeks of 
Sports Illustrated as you want—anything from 30 to 
100 weeks. Now that's a great pitch! 

Example: 35 weeks will cost you a mere $8.75. For just a 


quarter a week, you're getting Baseball 76 plus all the 
hottest action in all the rest of sports.The Indy 500. 

The Derby, golf, tennis, sailing, track, football, basketball, 
hockey, everything. 

But right now. baseball's in the air. And there's just no way 
you can catch the whole season unless you're getting 
Sports Illustrated every week. 

Use the attached card to tell us how many weeks of action 
you want. But don't let it slide Mail the card today, or call this 
toll-free number: 800-621-8200(in Illinois call 800-972-8302) 


Sports UusliatBd 


Time & Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611 

This rate is good in U S only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of Sports Illustrated for S9 50 













A roundup of the week March 2 9-April 4 


pro basketball -Going into the final days, 
second and third places in the Atlantic Division were 
up for grabs between Philadelphia and Buffalo. In a 

in the fourth quarter for a 107-103 victory. New 
York lost to Phoenix 113-Wand was out of the play¬ 
offs for the first time since 1966. Buffalo s 101 93 
win over Atlanta—42 points from Bob McAdoo 
plus Houston's 119-115 defeat by Boston, virtually 
assured the Braves (and the 76crs| of playoff berths 
and ended any hopes the Rockets had of obtaining 
the Eastern Conference wild-card spot. In the Cen¬ 
tral, Cleveland slid into a lie for first with Wash¬ 
ington, then out again when the Cavaliers were beat¬ 
en by Boston 95 88 in a game in which Charlie Scott 
scored 30 points. In any case, the Cavs have made 
the playoffs for the first time hi the club's five-year 
history. In the Midwest. Milwaukee clinched a play¬ 
off spot by heating Kansas City 120 107, and so have 
the second-place Pistons, the Kings having been 
eliminated. Fourth-place Chicago ended its eight- 
game losing streak and Detroit's seven-game win¬ 
ning stretch by downing the Pistons 97-93 in over¬ 
time. In the Pacific, Los Angeles, Phoenix and Seattle 
were locked in combat for two playoff positions 
lpage 26). Whatever happens, the Lakers have the 
league's MVP, Karecm Ahdul-Jabbar winning the 
vote of the players for the fourth time. 

ABA: The first-place Denser Nuggets were 2-2, los¬ 
ing twice to San Anlnnio. assuring the Spurs of third 
place in the standings. The New York Nets, who 
have clinched second, proved again that when Dr. J 
isn't up. neither arc they, losing to Indiana I 16 106 
in a game in which Erving got but 23 points, They 
then topped Kentucky III 87 and Virginia 136-103. 
The fourth-place Colonels were 3-1. and Indiana, 
in fifth, was humbled not only by San Antonio and 
Denser but also by last-place Virginia. 113 112. 
When the playoffs start on April 8, with only St. 
Louis and Virginia eliminated, defending champion 
Kentucky will play a best-of-threc series with In¬ 
diana. The winner will meet Denver in a best-of- 
seven semifinal, with New York and San Antonio 
going at it in the other semifinal, 


DIVING—TIM MOORE swept the one- and threc- 
meter springboard and the 10-mctcr platform events 
at the AAU Indoor national championships at 
Cleveland State, the first time a diver has won all 
three men's events since 1965. Moore. 22. of Cin¬ 
cinnati, was the only male diver to he given two per¬ 
fect 10s. Two judges gave him the score on his ninth 
disc in the thrcc-mctcr. In women's competition. 
CYNTHIA MadNGVALE. 26. of Houston, took 
the one-meter springboard; JENNIFER CHAN¬ 
DLER. 16. of Lincoln, Ala., triumphed in the thrcc- 
mctcr; and 19-year-old MELISSA BRILLY. of 
Houston, won the 10-ineter platform. 


golf -AL GEIBERGER turned back Lee Trevino's 
charge and won the Greater Greensboro (N.C.I 
Open by two strokes with a final-round 68 for a 16- 

Thc Colgatc-Dinah Shore Winners Circle champi¬ 
onship was won hy JUDY RANKIN, who shot a 
thrcc-undcr-par 285 to beat Betty Hurfcindt by three 
strokes, in Palm Springs. Calif. (page 30). 


hockey NHL: At the end of a long season (page 
Ml. Philadelphia. Chicago. Montreal and Boston 
were the winners in the Patrick. Smylhe. Norris and 
Adams Divisions, respectively. The Philadelphia line 
of Bobby Clarke. Rcggi.- Leach and Bill Barber 
scored 141 goals, breaking the 1971 record of 140 
goals in u season set by Boston's Esposito-Hodgc- 
Cashman line. The Ross Trophy for most points was 
won by Guy Lallcur of Montreal with 56 goals and 
69 assists for a total of 125. The Vczinu Trophy for 
fewest goals allowed was won by Ken Dryden of 
Montreal who. with Bunny Larocque. permitted 
only 174 scores, and Steve Durbano of Pittsburgh 
was the most penalized player in the league, even 
(hough his 370 penalty minutes were 102 fewer than 
Philadelphia's Dave Schultz had last season. 

WHA; Ten of the 12 teams still in the league arc 
participating in the playoffs. In the East, leader In¬ 
dianapolis will be joined by Cleveland and New 
England, leaving only Cincinnati out in the cold. 
Toronto will be the sole Canadian Division mem¬ 
ber idle, while Winnipeg. Quebec. Calgary and Ed¬ 
monton battle it out. In the West, defending champ 
Houston will be joined by Phoenix and San Diego, 
which consists solely of free agents and is partic¬ 
ularly glad to be in the playoffs, because "we need 


HORSE RACING HONEST PLEASURE <S2 10) 
easily won the SI52.400, I '4-mile Florida Derby at 
Gulfstrcam Park, under Braulio Bacza in l:47* s , 
three lengths in front of Great Contractor (page 221. 


Undefeated ZEN (S3.20). another Kentucky Derby 
hopeful, with Jacinto Vasquez up, edged Cojak by | 
a head to win the one-mile, $57,900 Gotham at Aq- 


swimming At the AAU indoor championships in 
l ong Beach. Calif . ZOLTAN VERRASZTO, of 
Hungary, clipped nearly three seconds off the 400- 
meter individual medley world record with a 4:26.00 
clocking (page 24). 

TENNIS EVONNE GOOLAGONG upset Chris 
Evert 6-3. 7-6 to win the Virginia Slim* tournament 
in Philadelphia, stretching her unbeaten streak to 
15 without the loss of a set and beating Evert for 
the first time in a string of nine matches going back 
to 1975. 


mileposts— HIRED: DICK STEWART. 28. as 
basketball coach at Fordham University, after five 
seasons as an assistant at the University of Oregon. 
RULED: By a U.S. District Court jury in San Fran¬ 
cisco. that former Viking and Patriot Quarterback 
JOF. KAPP is not entitled to damages in his an¬ 
titrust suit against the NFL. 

SIGNED: By the Washington Redskins. Running 
Back CALVIN HILL. Hill played six years with the 
Dallas Cowboys before defecting to the Hawaiian 
franchise of the WFL. Ex-Cincinnati Bengal Wide 
Receiver El) MARSHALL, another WEL casually, 
was signed hy the Detroit Lions. 

TRADED: NEL trading began with a Hurry as 
Green Bay dealt first-string Quarterback JOHN 
IIADL. two-time All-Pro Cornerback KEN ELLIS 
and two draft choices (one this year, one next) to 
Houston for back up Quarterback LYNN DICKEY, 
who threw only four passes last year. The Oilers 
also acquired the rights from the Washington Red¬ 
skins to controversial Running Back DUANE 
THOMAS, who played briefly with the WEL lla- 
waiians, in return for the rights to Linebacker 
STEVE MANSTEDT. who played with Birming¬ 
ham of the WEL. San Francisco traded Quarter¬ 
back STEVE SPURRIER to Tampa Bav for for¬ 
mer Ram Wide Receiver WILLIE McGEE and cx- 
Dolphin Linebacker BRUCE ELI A both obtained 
by the Buccaneers in last week's expansion draft 
plus a second-round draft choice. Jet Middle Line- 
h.ukcr SUM HI ESI. was sent In Tampa Bus In. 

an eighth-round draft pick, and Coll Defensive Back 
MIKE WASHINGTON went to the Buts for a 
third-round choice. Baltimore Offensive Tackle 
DENNIS NELSON wound up in Philadelphia in 
cxchungc for third-string Quarterback BILL 
TROUP. After losing Pat Too may to Tampa Hay in 
the expansion draft. Buffalo gave up a second defen¬ 
sive end when they traded veteran WALT PATUL- 
SKI to St. Louis for a second-round pick. Oakland 
swapped Linebacker MIKE DENNERY for San 
Diego Linebacker FRANKLIN TATE. Veteran De¬ 
fensive End COY BACON was shipped from San 
i Diego to Cincinnati for Wide Receiver CHARLIE 
JOINER, and the Chargers sent Quarterback BOB¬ 
BY DOUGLASS and a third-round draft choice to 
New Orleans for Linebackct RICK MIDDLETON. 


DIED: JULIAN A. BLACK. 79. co-managcr with 
the late John Roxborough of Joe Louis; in 
Chicago. 



FACES HIM THE CROWD 



CEDRIC OLIVER paced 
Hamilton College to its 
first basketball title 
ever, the ECAC Up¬ 
state Regional Tourna¬ 
ment for Divisions II 
and III at Utica, N.Y. 
A freshman. Oliver set 
a school single-season 
scoring record of 483 
points, averaging 19.3 
per game. 



SUZIE BRASHER. 15. 

ofHolladay. Utah, won 
the Junior World Fig¬ 
ure Skating champion¬ 
ship held in Mcgcvc. 
France. Competing 
against 25 contestants, 
Su/ie finished first in 
school figures, second 
in the short program 
and first in the freestyle 
program. 



MITCH LeMOINE, girls' 
basketball coach at 
Midway High in Waco, 
Texas, has led his team 
to three state titles in 
the past four years and 
was undefeated the last 
two. Since 1969 his rec¬ 
ord is 230-14. He also 
coached the girls' track 
team to the 1975 AAA 
state championship. 



GARY hansen. a se¬ 
nior right wing on the 
Gustavus Adolphus 
College hockey team, 
established two school 
career records: 121 
goals and 206 points. 
Hansen was an NAIA 
and American Hockey 
Coaches Association 
All-America the last 
two seasons. 



RICKY STEWART, a ju¬ 
nior at Duncan (Okla.) 
High, won his second 
straight state AAA 157- 
pound wrestling title. 
After two varsity sea¬ 
sons. Ricky is 57-0-1 
and has a 55-match win 
sircak. In football, he is 
an all-conference and 
all-area fullback and 
defensive end. 



ROBERT A. HOLMES 
JR., ninc.of Atlanta, set 
three state age-group 
records in winning the 
25-yard breaststroke 
(22.7), 25-yard freestyle 
116 . 8 ) and 100-yard 
individual medley 
i I 46 5 i during the 
Georgia YMCA swim¬ 
ming championships at 
Moultrie. 
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Ourstyle? Making the best, most 
unique cameras around, what¬ 
ever their size. Compare the 
features, then see our idea of 
110 photography at your local 
Canon dealer's. 

Canoif 
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Canon USA Inc . 

10 Nevada Drive. Lake Success New Mark 11040 
Cftcagu. Los Angeles San Francisco Atlanta. Honolulu 



THE HEADERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


HIDDEN COLD 

Sir: 

My compliments to Curry Kirkpatrick for 
introducing the Denver Nuggets to us ( They 
Run and They dun—und They're a Mile High, 
March 29). It's hard to believe that in this 
day and age a major sports league can go 
unrecognized by television and the daily 
press. Three pure-gold cheers for SI. 

Gary Cohen 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Sir: 

To a dyed-in-the-wool Chicago Bulls, 
Black Hawks. Bears and Cubs fan, a trans¬ 
fer to Denver brought certain frustrations: 
minor league baseball (Bears), a defunct 
WHA entry (Spurs), and wait-till-ncxt-ycar 
football (Broncos). But, oh, those Nuggets! 

David, Dan. Ralph, Bobby and Larry 
hooked me when they destroyed the Celtics 
in the preseason. Sure, we know what we've 
got in the Nuggets. For the pure fan, that 
should be enough. Nonetheless, Curry Kirk¬ 
patrick provided a clear summation of the 
Nuggets and the ABA. 

Eric B. Munson 

Englewood, Colo. 

ICY REPLIES 

Sir: 

After reading your article on ice shows 
(Skating Rings Around America, March 29), 
1 can only conclude that nobody likes us but 
“the people." My personal thanks to all 
those wonderful people. 

Jill Shipstad 
Soloist 

Holiday On Ice 

Minneapolis 

Sir: 

Your article on ice shows was terribly neg¬ 
ative. SI barely gives figure skating a nod, 
despite the stunning athletic ability the skat¬ 
ers often exhibit. Add to that superb grace 
under pressure. Figure skating is evolving 
into an increasingly complex mix of gymnas¬ 
tics and artistic interpretation. It is hard to 
believe that those who skate lack a sense of 
exultation when all goes well in a perfor¬ 
mance, as the article implies. Surely the au¬ 
dience does not feel all the delight. 

Claudia Money Luckett 
Clurksdale, Miss. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford states, “... largely because 
of their [ice shows'] popularity here and 


abroad, ice dancing was included for the first 
time in the 1976 Olympics," and later adds, 
“The embracing of ice dancing by the Olym¬ 
pics was a rare endorsement for ice shows." 
His implication that ice shows and ice danc¬ 
ing are one and the same could not be far¬ 
ther from the truth. In fact, pairs skating has 
more in common wiih an ice-show routine 
than ice dancing does, because of the restric¬ 
tions placed upon the latter concerning lifts, 
spins, jumps and separations. 

Ice dancing has been an integral part of 
the national and world championships for 
many years now, and its Olympic acceptance 
is because of its immense popularity as a 
championship event, not because of any ice 
show extravaganzas. Allow me to suggest 
that the next time you do an article on skat¬ 
ing. you choose a writer who has at least mas¬ 
tered double-runners. 

Howard Barton 3rd 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

SPLIT OLYMPICS. 

Sir: 

l*m pleased to see you publicize the pro¬ 
posal to split the Olympics (Scorecard, 
March 29). It's an idea whose time came 
some years ago. Unfortunately, the time has 
not yet come for the International Olympic 
Committee, and the world's greatest sport¬ 
ing event continues to suffer from a worn- 
out format. 

We have advocated splitting the Games 
for at least 10 years. And wc would not slop 
with scheduling events in a number of dif¬ 
ferent cities within the host country. The 
Olympic competitions should be held in a 
number of different countries and should be 
scheduled throughout the four-year period 
that is called an Olympiad. 

The advantages arc several. The Games 
no longer would be too big and too costly 
for one city to hold. Many more cities and 
countries could host events. Interest in the 
Olympics would be more or less continuous. 
Athletes would benefit from less overall pres¬ 
sure while at the same time seeing more at¬ 
tention focused on each sport, one at a time. 
And the number of Olympic sports could be 
increased. 

Whatever may be lost by such a program 
is of small matter compared to the gains. 
And it may be the only way this truly great 
and worthwhile event can be saved. 

Bert Nelson 
Editor and Publisher 
Track <& Field News 

Los Altos, Calif. 

continued 
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The 

"typical” 

American 

driver: 



67" or 57'.' 
he can adjust 
his steering 
wheel to size. 
(That's the 
long and short 
of comfort.) 


Cleverly 
suggests that he 
ought to fry 
Tilt-Wheel Steering 
and Tilt & 

teering. 


Propel FEET 
toward waiting 
salesman when 
demonstration 
is through . 


NECK: No 
need to crane 
if you're short 
The wheel 
adjusts dourn as 
easily as up. 


Assume a 
comfortable driving 
position as his... 


HAND: Flips 
a lever to move 
the Tilt Wheel 
up or down, 


OTHER HAND:^ 
Not to be outdone, 
it moves Tilt 
& Telescope 
Wheel up and 
down, plus in 
and out. 


Whatever a driver’s build, Tilt- 
Wheel Steering orTilt& Telescope 
Steering adjusts to it. First, driver 
can move the wheel up for easy 
entry (or exit). Then, as often as 
he wants while he drives, he can change the 
wheel position to his most comfortable driving 
posture. Means long trips can be a lot less 
fatiguing. See your GM dealer for a demonstra- 


k 


tion of these 
easily afford¬ 
able options. 
• • About 9 out 

—' - of 10 people 

who order them once order 
them again. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


filter: 20 mg. W. 1.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


19TH HOLE continued 

CLOSED OLYMPICS 

Sir: 

If Jonty Skinner (He's Making a Games 
Try, March 29) is a man without a country, 
why can't he swim in the Olympic Games 
that way? He ought to be able to represent 
himself, without carrying a flag or wearing 
some nation’s Olympic patch on his sweat 
suit. The Olympics are supposed to be con¬ 
tests among individuals, not countries. 

Ray Thompson 

South Bound Brook, N.J. 

FAR FROM THE RANGE 

Sir: 

Sarah Pileggi's article concerning Winter 
Place Farm in Salisbury, Md. ( A Kingdom 
for My Horse, March 29) was very informa¬ 
tive. I never realized there were such facil¬ 
ities for show horses. They arc bathed in tiled 
whirlpools, ridden in rings luxuriously ap¬ 
pointed with pine-paneled walls and crystal 
chandeliers and housed in their own barns. 
It's a shame that the average American can't 
live in such lavish surroundings. 

J. R. Hellman 

New York City 

SHEDDING LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 

Sir: 

The Letter trom the Publisher in the 
March 29 issue was fascinating. I have often 
marveled at the quality of Sports Illus¬ 
trated photography, and knowing how it 
is done only heightens my admiration. 

Rodney J. Haynor 

Sunficld, Mich. 

JOHNNY LONGDEN'S RECORD 

Sir: 

In reference to Tommy Nakagawa's letter 
(March 29), Tommy is right and you arc 
wrong. You are cheating John Longdcn out 
of six lifetime victories when you state that 
he rode only 6,026 winners. 

I talked to Johnny personally and he told 
me that he had ridden 6,032 winners and 
showed me the proof in a resume of his vic¬ 
tories listed in B. K. Beckwith’s book The 
Longden Legend. Please check again. 

David H. O'Brien 
Assistant Stable Superintendent 
Los Angeles Turf Club 
Arcadia, Calif. 

• A total of 6,032 winners is correct. SI 
got the figure of 6,026 from the The 
American Racing Manual, which records 
only North American races. Longden 
rode the "missing” six winners in Austra¬ 
lia, England, Ireland and Scotland. -ED. 

THE PLAYGROUND GAME 

Sir: 

In Scorecard (March 15) Marquette 
Coach A1 McGuire reiterates the persistent 
myth that most playground basketball con- 

conlinutd 

120 



120s 


All those 
extra puffs. 
Costs no more 
than 100s. 



120s 


20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
_' . 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Menthol: 18 mg.■•tar’. 16 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




































& I Did It 

1 by MARK DONOVAN 


DARTER S FLING AT THE U.S. OPEN ENDS 
WITH AN ARROW TO HIS MARROW 

Conversation overheard in the gallery 
during the first round of the eighth an¬ 
nual U.S. Open Darts Championship: 

A stranger: Who are you rooting for 
in this match? 

My frieml: Mark Donovan. How 
about you? 

Stranger: I'm for Donovan, loo. 

Friend: How come? 

Stranger: I hear he throws good 
darts. 

I didn’t even pay the guy to say that. Ei¬ 
ther he was confusing me with someone 
else, was sadly misinformed or had a 
strange definition of good darts. What¬ 
ever his problem, mine was painfully 
clear—here I was playing in the national 
championship, the U.S. Open. Granted, 
the Grand Ballroom of New York's 
Commodore Hotel is not exactly Forest 
Hills or Pebble Beach, but a U.S. Open 
is a U.S. Open. 

My qualifications were suspect, to say 
the least. 1 had been playing darts for 
slightly less than a year. My apartment 
Icaturcs a well-worn Winmau bristle 
board that has received some good, bad 
and, mostly, indifferent darts. Most eve¬ 
nings I can be found in the neighborhood 
dart pub supplying the other patrons 
with beer. Yes, I had thrown a dart or 
two. But the U.S. Open? It was rather 
like tossing an 18-handicappcr in with 
Nicklaus, Miller & Co. 

But spurred on by an unfounded feel¬ 
ing that I might do passably well, I ap¬ 
peared at the Commodore w ith my part¬ 
ner Sten. Sten and I were appropriately 
decked out in nicely clashing vests, and 
wc carried our darts in a tidy little pack. 
We spoke knowledgeably of "mugs 
away,” ’’bed and breakfast” and “three 
in a bed.” It was all a lot of hot air. 

The scene that greeted us in the Grand 
Ballroom was impressive. Almost 1,000 
people were milling about. Darters are a 
lively lot, and beer and whiskey were sell¬ 
ing briskly at 10:30 in the morning. As 
in bowling leagues, the backs of shirts 


proudly proclaimed the wearer’s alle¬ 
giance: JOE T*S ORIGINALS, MOTHER'S 
RINGERS, THE IMMORTALS, THE CROOKED 

dart straight shooters. There was an 
endless variety of darts, ranging from ex¬ 
pensive tungstens to poor man's brass. 

Since I had attended the previous 
year’s Open, I recognized most of the no¬ 
tables. Conrad Daniels, the defending 
champ, stood throwing his tiny base¬ 
ment-sized darts: Bob Thiede, the 1971 
champion, was there, attempting a come¬ 
back after a near-fatal car accident. So 
was the infamous Tex, his black cowboy 
hat at a rakish angle and his dart pouch¬ 
es hanging at his hips like holsters. Tex 
wore his string tie, charmed the press and 
kissed all the ladies. Some things never 
change. I ran into Joe. a regular at my 
neighborhood pub. One evening Joe was 
so displeased with a toss that he decided 
to vent his anger on the board. He at¬ 
tacked that Winmau with such vigor that 
he broke his throwing arm. The next 
night Joe was back, his darts tucked in 
his sling, throwing with his other hand. 

What were Sten and I doing in this con¬ 
gregation of 634 dedicated dartsmen? 
Sure wc had paid our entry fees (SI 5 each 
for singles, S20 for doubles), but that was 
about it. Shouldn't we have had to pass 
some sort of dart proficiency test? Ap¬ 
parently not, since we were soon called 
to Board 17 for our first match. I had to 
be revived with smelling salts when I 
spied our opponents, Joe Baltadonis. 
1972 national champion, and Nicky Vi- 
rachkul, last year's runner-up in the 
Open. "That's like entering an archery 
contest against Robin Hood,” said a 
friend. Indeed, Virachkul wore a black 
velvet vest with the words robin 
hoods —the name of one of New York's 
best teams—stenciled on the back. 

Suddenly I was nervous. The butter¬ 
flies I remembered from college squash 
matches returned, and it was impossible 
to keep my hand steady. It wasn't a lark 
anymore. This was serious stuff; we were 
up against the best, and we were about 
to make fools of ourselves. 

We lost the toss, and it was downhill 
from there. The match was two out ol 
three games, and it lasted just 11 Yt min¬ 
utes. We were bad, but not pitiful; they 
were good, but not great. In the second 
game Virachkul needed two bull's-eyes 
which he made—on one turn to wrap it 
up, and as he stepped up to the line I no¬ 
ticed that Baltadonis was putting his 


darts away. That’s w hat I call confidence. 

1 was brooding over our loss in the bar 
when news reached me of my first-round 
draw in the singles. As I buried my head 
in my arms, a casual observer might have 
assumed I lacked a w inning attitude. But 
one of my supporters was there to reas¬ 
sure me. "Well, there’s always next 
year." he said. A few well-placed words 
of encouragement were all I needed. Ac¬ 
tually I may have been overreacting. Al¬ 
though an able and respected darter, my 
opponent was not a former champion or 
anything like that. 

The standard match in the Open is two 
out of three games of 501, straight start, 
double finish. Each player begins with 
501 points and works his way backward 
toward zero. In order to win, a player 
must finish exactly at zero and do it by 
placing a dart in the double band that 
rings the board. For example, with 32 re¬ 
maining, one needs a double 16. If one 
misses and throws an 8, leaving 24, then 
a double 12 is required. And so on. 

I skillfully lost the toss, allowing my 
opponent to go first. He went out to a 
quick lead, but I threw a 123 (treble 20, 
treble I. treble 20) to close the gap. He 
came right back at me with a 121 and 
went out on the next turn. Darted again! 
The game had lasted four minutes. 

Game 2 was close, and my darts im¬ 
proved as my confidence grew. On the 
seventh turn 1 threw "a ton” (100 points) 
to take the lead. My opponent countered 
with a "buck 40" (140 points), but I was 
given a reprieve when he surprisingly was 
unable to go out from double 20. From 
76, a double 20 got me down to 36.1 need¬ 
ed a double 18, but my attempt drifted 
into a 4. and I was left with 32. The long¬ 
er I stared at that sliver of green indi¬ 
cating double 16, the smaller it got, so I 
just fired away. That final dart looked 
mighty true, but it hit on the wrong side 
of the wire, millimeters from victory. 
"Tough dart," muttered Sten. My op¬ 
ponent went out on his next turn, and it 
was a veritable dart in my heart, an ar¬ 
row in my marrow. 

That ended my quest for the S2,000 
first prize and the trip to England for the 
world championship. That honor went to 
Tony Money from Cleveland, and he de¬ 
served it. After all, he beat the guy who 
beat the guy, etc. who beat me. 

Now where's that stranger who said I 
threw good darts? Maybe he'd like to 
play for a beer. end 
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Thank Heaven for Performance: With 

front-wheel drive, four-speed transmission, front disc 
brakes, rack-and-pinion steering, all independent suspension 
and Michelin steel-belted ZX radials, this happy little car hits a 
top speed of 87 mph. Easily! 

Thank Heaven for Mileage: 40 mpg on the highway, 
28 mpg in the city, all on regular gas (1976 EPA figures; your 
mileage may vary). 

Thank Heaven for Comfort: This may be the 

most comfortable small car ever introduced! Torsion-bar 
suspension coupled with the longest possible 
wheelbase and an interior designed from the 
driver out give the Renault 5 the kind of 
ride you’d expect in a car twice its size! 

Thank Heaven for Room: 

Engine and components are ingeniously 
positioned so most of the space between 


the bumpers is given to passengers and possessions. 
With rear seat folded, you get 31.5 cu. ft. of cargo space. 
And our hatchback door goes from the roof all the way 
down to the bumper for incredibly easy loading! 

Thank Heaven for Renault Five: From $3295' 
for the 5 TL and $3627* for the 5 GTL (illustrated). 

Call 800-631-1616 for your nearest Renault dealer (in 
N.J. call collect 201-461-6000) and come drive a Five! 

'I’.O.K. Hast Coast: Price excludes transportation, dealer preparation ll/JL 
and taxes. Stripe, Mag wheels. Sunroof and Rear wiper/w asher 

optional at extra cost, Available in California after May 1. ’tk/w 


NewUMMMMTM 

The incredible little car 
a million Europeans drive! 














"Let a Bell Account Rep 
scramble to unscramble your 
collection problems” 


—Fran Tarkenton 



encourage swift payment, but to 
pick up a little extra business 
with the same phone call. 

Who says you have to 
lose friends to collect bills? 

If collections is your prob¬ 
lem, call the toll-free number 
below (or use the coupon) and 
let a Bell Account Rep scramble 
to get you the information 
you need. 

Long Distance means 
business._ 

Bell System National Telephone Sales Center SI-1 

811 Main Street 

Kansas City. Missouri 64141 

Please send free information on "Collecting Overdue Accounts." 

Name_ 


Company- 

Street_ 

City_ 


State_Zip_Phone_ 

For immediate action call toll free 
800 - 821 - 2121 . 

|_ • 800-892-2121 in Missouri) except Alaska or Hawaii. _J 


To help you cope with 
today’s economic climate, your 
Bell Account Representative 
wants to tell you about solid 
ways to save time, re-employ 
time for profit and accelerate 
cash flow. 

Bell Account Reps have a 
free comprehensive cash flow 
accelerator program to tell you 
about, called, “Collecting 
Overdue Accounts!’ 

Much more intricate 
than simply suggesting that you 
call up an overdue account and 
say, “Pay up’,’ the plan offers a 
complete strategy to help get 
the job done. 

The plan even suggests 
the right things to say to a 
delinquent account, not only to 


Bell System 










“Get it on, together.” 


"When it's time for some easy listening, 
my daughter Nancy and I get it on to¬ 
gether with the Sound of Koss. And this 
year, the engineers at Koss mode that 
sound better than ever with an all new 
Decilite™ driver assembly. It's the first 
High Velocity driver element to deliver all 
10 audible octaves, and it's featured in the 


new Koss HV la and HV/1LC Stereophones 
that we're wearing. 

"So take a tip from old 'Doc' and get 
it on together with the new Koss High Ve¬ 
locity Stereophones and a Koss Listening 
Station. Just ask for a live demonstration 
at your Audio Specialist. And tell 'em 
Doc' sent you." 


19TM MOLE continued 

sists of a bunch of fun-loving kids compet¬ 
ing "just for the joy of playing." with little 
emphasis on winning. Experience as a play¬ 
er and teacher leads me to the opposite con¬ 
clusion: that most of the playground games 
are in deadly earnest and can become almost 
masculinity rites for the participants. The ex¬ 
treme level of ego involvement in these games 
is evidenced by the highly individualistic 
styles of play. "One-on-one" is the order of 
the day. Nobody "gives it up." Everybody 
"puts it up." Defense consists primarily of 
attempts to make your opponent "cat his 
lunch" when he tries to shoot. 

What is more, the two best players seldom 
oppose one another, for one would then have 
to lose. So sides arc chosen by methods which 
ensure that the better players are on the same 
team. The game is almost always "make it- 
takc it." which allows for humiliatingly large 
margins of victory. The highly personal na¬ 
ture of each player’s involvement makes win¬ 
ning different, but hardly less important for 
the people involved. The self-identity of each 
is now at stake. 

So enough about the “purity" of the play¬ 
ground game. It seems far more likely that 
Coach McGuire's program attracts the win¬ 
ners of the playground system. They are the 
ones who "go down to the corner and have 
hot dogs and a Coke." The losers aTe still at 
the court, looking desperately for someone 
they can beat. "In your face," Al. 

Tom Webber 

Austin, Texas 

COSTLY FREE THROWS 

Sir: 

Frank G. Pollock suggested in his letter 
(March 8) that if Michigan had not had to 
shoot a one-and-one free throw after Indi¬ 
ana committed its seventh personal foul of 
the second half, the Wolverines would not 
have lost that game. This may be true, but 
his idea of giving a team the choice of shoot¬ 
ing a free throw or keeping the ball makes 
no sense. If he would like to sec a rules 
change, then let the colleges adopt the NBA 
frec-lhrow rule that gives the shooting team 
two-to-make-one or three-to-makc-two. 
This better serves the purpose of penalizing 
the team that fouled. 

Dai e M. Balogh 

Bedford, Ohio 
Sir: 

I found Frank Pollock's recommendation 
for a change in basketball's foul rule during 
the last two minutes of each half somewhat 
misguided. Givinga team the option of keep¬ 
ing the ball would make it virtually impos¬ 
sible to break a stall. As it is, the stalling 
team may have to rely on its skill and poise 
at the free-throw line to maintain a lead, rath¬ 
er than just having to throw the ball inbounds 
again and again following u foul. The strat¬ 
egics coming out of a good stall at the end 
continued 



Ki O 5 S stereophones 


from the people who Invented Stereophones. 

KOSS CORPORATION. 4129 N. Pori Wcnhinflton Ave.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 
Kojs S.r.l., Milan, Italy • Kott limited, Ontorio. 


Celestron" Multipurpose Telescopes 



Thf» f'hnirp Three reasons why 
ineunoice. experienced tele¬ 
scope enthusiasts and leading col¬ 
leges, universities and science 
centers the world over repeat¬ 
edly select Celesiron telescopes 


The Celestron 5. A tabletop 
observatory tor exploring the 
Moon, planets, scores ot open slat 
clusters and gossamer nebulae “ 
to 300X For casual observing o 
photography, rest the instrument on 
any Hat surface, swing up the 
lube and focus. Close in 
on the whiskers of a 




I at tl 


focus of 20 ft. or the 
face of a friend at half 
a mile The 3% -lb tube 
demounts for hand-held 
shots at 25X. (Size 
swung down V x 8" x 
16". Wt.: 12 lbs.. Base 
price, including electric 
star tracker and auto¬ 
matic star locater, S750) 

The Celestron 8. Eight lull 
inches of aperture make this 



portable observatory m a suitcase the 
matcur favorite tor studying the sur¬ 
face features of Mars, the subdivided 
rings ol Saturn, the ever-changing 
belt structure of Jupiter, the 
intricate filamentary detail 
of deep-sky nebulae, the 
—tral regions of glob- 
lar clusters at up to 
500X Also the utti- 
nate terrestrial tele¬ 
scope or telephoto! 
(Size swung down. 

9" x 12" x 22". 
Wt : 23 lbs , S895) 
The Celestron 14. 
The appeal ot this 
prestigious, fully 
ument is enhanced by a 
unique design that also makes it the world s 
gest one-man-portable Demount and load it 
into your compact car in live minutes’ Within 
range of the Celestron 14. at up to 
850X. are the delicate contrast levels 
ot the dilluse and planetary nebulae, 
the spirals of remote aalaxies. 

(Size swung 
i" x 44" Wt 108 

S3,750) 


Cele8trOfl Pacific 2M5 Columbia • Box 3578-SI • Torrance, CA 90503 
World's Loading Manufacturer ol Compact-Portable Telescopes 









“In the presence of the Great White... time suspends itself: ’ 

Peter Benchley 

Few moments rival the excitement of meeting a Great White Shark face to face. For Peter Benchley, author 
of Jaws, survival depends on experience and precision equipment. Peter wears the gold Rolex Submariner. 
This Oyster Perpetual, an officially certified superlative chronometer, is carved out of a solid '.it/, 
block of 18 kt. gold (1680/9290) $3,825. Also available in stainless steel (1680/9315) $490. Write W 
for free brochure, Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Rolex Bldg., 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 




Did you know 
there’s a way 
to STOP 

advertising mail 
you don’t want? 



By CLLIA WALLACE 


You can now get your 
name off—or on- 
advertising mailing 
lists by writing 
DMMA's Mail 
Preference Service 


If you don't want to receive advertising 
mail, there's a simple, effective way to 
stop most of it. Just contact the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association (DMMA), 
a group representing businesses that 
use mail to advertise their products and 
services, and they'll send you a name- 
removal form. Your name will then be 
removed from the lists of many DMMA 
member companies who conduct most 
large-scale mail advertising campaigns. 


Think you want to be taken off mailing 
lists? 

According to Robert DcLay, President 
of the DMMA, people who take steps 
to get their names removed from mailing 
lists, later decide maybe it isn't so bad 
after all when they think of what they 
would be missing. Such as catalogs, 
new product samples, chances at 
sweepstakes and cents-off coupons. 


MPS also enables you to be added 
to lists. 

However, if you feel you don't get your 
fair share of mail offers, the DMMA 
offers another service to get your name 
on lists so you’ll receive more offers in 
special interest areas such as crafts, 
books, sports, investments, clothing, 
travel and gardening. 

If you want to take 
advantage of either of 
these services offered 
by the DMMA,simply 
send the coupon below. 



DIRECT MAIL/MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 

6 East 43rd Street • New York. New York 10017 


□ STOP IT! I don't want to be on anyone's "list." 
Please send me a Name-Removal Form. 

□ SEND ME MORE! I'd like more mail on my 
favorite interests and hobbies. Send me 
an "Add On" Form. 

PRINT NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 

STATE_ZIP 
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of a close game can be exciting, especially 
with the pressures and possibilities presented 
by having a team at the line in a tense situ¬ 
ation. The real solution would have been for 
Michigan to make its free throw. 

Eric Zeigler 

Tacoma, Wash. 

FEMININE APPELLATIONS 

Sir: 

I was amused by your question about a 
female athlete at Texas Christian University: 
"Docs she really want to be called a Horned 
Frog?" (Scorecard. March 22). 

The answer is yes. she docs. That may 
sound strange, but when I was sports editor 
of the student newspaper I made the mis¬ 
take of referring to female athletes at the 
university as Frogcttes, and the roof came 
down. Letters poured in from every corner 
of the campus complaining about my word 
choice. The girls w anted to be called Horned 
Frogs, just like the male athletes. 

Liberated females? We have them at Tex¬ 
as Christian. But tell me, docs a woman ath¬ 
lete at Arkansas want to be called a Pig.’ 

Tom Burkf. 

Fort Worth 
Sir: 

First Ladies? That's cute! Since when is 
the word "President" masculine? Washing¬ 
ton & Jefferson has no switch to make. 

Ann Kaii 

Macedonia, Ohio 

JEB STUART. POSSUM 

Sir: 

The article His Time Has Come (March 
1) was the best story on possums I have ever 
read. But the part about my husband Hor¬ 
ace and me was a bit inaccurate. We are from 
Columbus, Georgia, not Columbus, Ohio. 
We traveled 140 miles to get a replacement 
for our pet possum Punky Pooh, which died. 
We bought a possum (Jeb Stuart) from Dr. 
Kent Johns for S50 at that show. He was 
not as small as the article indicated, as he 
was seven months old. He won a blue rib¬ 
bon that night for first place in his age group 
in the boar category, and he placed third in 
the World’s Best Show Possum competition. 
I wish you would set the record straight, as 
we are planning on breeding and selling pos¬ 
sums. We arc in the process of getting a fe¬ 
male possum now. Jeb Stuart is a pretty pos¬ 
sum. His hair is soft like a kitten, not like 
possums of old. Wc arc proud of him and 
hope he wins World's Best Show Possum 
next October. 

Dorothy Goodman 

Columbus, Ga. 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated, 
Timi & Liu Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Change 

of 

Address 


youYe moving, please let us know 
four weeks in advance 


Name 
Street 
City_ 

State 


Mail i Sports Illustrated 

541 North Fairbanks Courl 
Chicago Illinois 60611 

For even (aster service on ihis or other mai¬ 
lers concerning your subscriplion - billing, re 
newal. complaints additional subscriptions 
call toll tree 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 


To order SI check box □ new □ renewal 
Svibscriplionprice m the United Slates Canada 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $16 a 
year military personnel anywhere in the world 1 
a year all others $?0 

















Old Grand-Dad 

When you ask a lot more from life. 

Kenlucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled m Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co . Frankfort, Ky 40601 


“Pine forests, rolling hills, 
lakes and a house that rotates 
to take it all in... 

What more could you ask for?” 


“Old Grand-Dad!’ 
/ 


Head of the Bourbon Family 







Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


the disadvantag* 
of our 

.long cigarette. 


17 mg "tar” 11 mg nicotine, 
i av per cigarette hard pack, by FTC Method 
■18 mg "tar.’ 1.1 mg nicotine. 
iav per cigarette soft pack. FTC Report. Nov '7|J 







